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AT : PARTING. 





BY MINNIE I, PAYNE, 





To say farewell. What sadness from it springs. 
With clasp regretful cling I to the hand 
Of friend well loved, sad that the tender band, 
Its links of flowers, —blossoms of all sweet things— 
Must now be riven. Earth such chance-fate brings, 
Who knows, now we have parted, Time's falling 
sand 
Will ever mark the hour when we may stand 
Again united? Farewell! Its accent rings 
With sound of heart-throb beating low and dull 
Against some desolate chamber of the soul, 
Where ghosts must henceforth tread—ghosts of past 
days— 
Mem 'rics—hard tho’ better to forget—bright ways 
We once did walk, wai m airs and sunset skies, 
And smiles of those too late we learned to — t 
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CHAPTER I. 


ERCHED upon a rock midway up the 

cliff, where one would think that scarce 

a bird could stand without being giddy, 

there sat a child-girl of some sixteon sum- 
mers. 

And down trom this high rock there fell 
a shower of rarest music, as out over the 
surging sea there rolled the full sweet 
tones of a voice of wondrous power and 
com 

Up here, in this unapproachable solitude, 
she was not afraid to sing ; 80 she tried her 
voice against the beating waves, and list- 
ened in delight as the rich notes swelled 
above the dash of the tide, or mingled with 
the softer sound of the retreating wave. 

The glorious sea, spread out in dazzling 
beauty far as the eye could reach, the grand 
ruggedness, the sublime solitude around 
her, all inspired the child; and her song 
took a new shape even to her own heart, 
and breathed torth the utterings of her iin- 
prisoned genius. 

Above all, it was the sense of safety in 
this inaccessible spot, the knowledge that 
here she was secure from angry eye and 
scolding tongue—it was this which freed the 
child froin the traminels that lay heavy on 
her sou), and caused it to break forth ina 
brief song of rejoicing. 

She could not have put into words the 
strange solewnn joy she felt in the beauty 
around her, but her voice expressed it as 
she sang one of those old weird ballads 
which speak the language of the hills in 
those sea-girt lands where poetry still lin- 
gers. 

Down beneath her feet the flocks cf san- 
derlings whirled to and fro, showing silver 
wings to the bright sun, or the turnstone 
that stood upon a little rock, tapping in with 
prying beak, and farther out at sea the cor- 
morant swam and dived, while the gulls, 
like flecks of snow, svemed to let the soft 
wind waft them where it would. 

A long curved line of fleecy surf swept 
the shore, making music on the enamelled 
rocks; and beyond this stretched the 


illimitable sea, divinely blue, its solitude | 





untouched by sail, its calm unspotted by | 


cloud or shadow. 


And this vision of beauty found an an- | 


Swering vision in the child's soul. The 
Voices that rose from rock and shore, froin 


sounding wave and sea-bird’s cry, all awoke | 


an echo in her spirit which broke forth in 
her wild song. 

Rapt in this f&ir vision of sea and sky, 
which opened heaven to her view, she for- 
got the earth and all its cares. 

It lay behind her, just out « 
iittle hour of blessed freedou 

So her spirit, having broken its shackles, 
rejoiced, and soug after song, born smong 


of sight for one 





the shedows of the hills, the only utterance 
left of people dead and gone a thousand 
years, sang down the wild shore, catching 
the echoes which siept in lone sea-caves,and 
wafting them away over the blue waters, 
like the spirit-voices of those forgotten bards 
whose hands had first sweptthe harp to 
these said ancient strains. 

Above the maiden’s head, beyond her, 
unregarding her, there stood a village 
as full of worry and weariness, strife and 
care, petty malice and small charity, as any 
tiny buman hive could be. 

Just now at eventide it wore perhaps its 
most uninviting aspect. 

Mindful of feeding-time, unsavory pigs 
came straggling down the narrow hilly 
street; fishwives sat at cottage doors cleaning 
pilchards for salting, arms and hands un- 
sightly with offal and scales; prowling cats 
stood expectantly near by; here and there 
some chubby child, prone on the dusty 
road, cried aloud its little woes. 

The day had been hot and fiery; the sun 
was on the wane, and soon froin blazing 
across the sky it would blaze athwart the 
reddened sea. 

But it had not yet come to this cooling 
time; its western rays were burning now 
on the bowed heads of working men and 
women, rousing tired tempers intu glowing 
heat. 

“Have any of ye seen that grandchild of 
mine ?’’ asked a tall bony woman, emerging 
from her cottage door with anger in her 
tierce black eyes. 

“I saw her an hour or two agone,”’ said a 
young woman who had caught a crying 
child in her arms, and was now wiping its 
sineared face with her spron. 

“She went down to tho sea,”’ cried a little 
piping voice; “and she’s where you can’t 
got at hergrannie—there now!” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, you 
young urchin!” retorted the angry woman. 
“I’m no granny of yours. And there isn’t 
any place round here that I can't fetch my 
grandchild from.” 

“Oh, but there is, although! Your arins, 
long though they be, can’t stretch fifty feet 
over cliff, can they?’’ And, so saying, 
the grinning urchin danced before ber, 
eluding her grasp skilfully as she clutched 
at him with hands that looked as if they 
could strike a blow by no means to be de- 
spised. 

“What does the young tyrant say?’’ 
demanded Grannie Lanyon of the gazing by- 
standers 

“T say she’s on the cliff,” cried the boy; 
‘and she’ve clambered up, up—oh, 
so high. She don’t look bigger nor a bird 





ever | 


where she’s sitting ; and she’s singing like | 


a bird too.” 

“Did you ever hear tell of such idle- 
neas?’’ said old Mrs. Lanyon, turning for 
sympathy to the woman nearest her. 
“What's to be done with such a child? 
Moaning round the house in a dream 
whisbt as a changeling, or singing out o’ 
doors like a pixy! She’s of no mortal use in 
the world.” 

“What can ye expect of her?’ asked an 
old man who had joined the group of listen- 
ers, “Don’t she come of an outlandish 
race? Them that consort with furriners 
must look for afurrin breed.’’ And, shoul- 
dering his scythe, he walked off with the air 
of aman who had uttered an Irrefragable 
truth. 

“There’s no gainsaying that,’’ remarked 
the women to each other. 
her havage [lineage]; she can’t help her 
whisht ways. You must put up with her, 
Mrs, Lanyon.” 

‘Not for much longer I shan’t. I shall 
shutthe door on her soon, I reckon; and 
let her 100k then to her own hands for her 


=o 
living 


The fierce voice in which the old woman 
uttered this haa an effect upon the Dy- 
standers. 





“It all comes of | 


} 


They glanced at eaoh other and went back 
to their work, leaving her alone in her 
wrath. 

With a hard look upon her face, she gazed 
up and down the village street, then went 
into her house, and upstairs to the tiny 
room that was called her granddaughter's. 
Here she peered around, asifin search of 
some object on which to wreak her anger. 
She was not long in finding it. She opened 
an oaken carved chest, and took thence a 
case containing 2 violin. 

As she laid her rugged hand upon it, her 
face hardened, her lips grew rigid, and heg 
eyos gleamed with the hatred one might feel 
towards a living thing. 

“T have spared this long enough. It shall 
go into the fire now before her oyes. 
Haven't I cause to hate the sound of the 
squealing thing? 

“I remember when it was saved from the 
wreck, and this poor furrin creetur, her fa- 
ther, cried over it. 

‘‘He was the first and last nan [ ever see 
cry over a fiddle.”’ 

Carrying the violin, she walked down- 
stairs again, on fire with malice, her eyes 
lighted by a wicked glee. 

She had devised a punishment for her 
granddaughter far worse than the blows, 
and she knew it. 

To herself she was justified; in her own 
mind she had cause for a long smouldering 
anger. 

Some twenty years ago before this time, a 
bark, sailing from Brittany, had been 
wrecked on the great rocks—hidden so 
smoothly now beneath the summer sea— 
which lay treacherously at the mouth of the 
forth or little harbor by which the village 
lay. 

The crew were saved, and with them a 
passenger—an Italian, of whom they knew 
nothing, except that he seemed too poor to 
travel by a better vessel or take a berth in a 
steamer, 80 he had chosen this rough way to 
reach England. 

Elizabeth Lanyon had no insight into pol- 
itics; the state of Italy was not so interest- 
ing to her as the state of her own little plot 
of cabbages—hence she had no knowledge 
of the wrongs of bxiles, and her sympathy 
with thei was sinall. 

Still, at that time of her life, not having 
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denied him—till anving news came fom 
Italy, and letters, in crabbed writing, puz 
zling the village postinaster, began to arrive 
in showers, 

Then he grew restless, excited, im- 
patient; and, when Mrs. Lanyon arose 
one morning, she found her house left to 
her—desolate. 

Ho was gone, and Phwbe had gone with 
him ! 

A blurred and blotted letter from the girl 
told all the story. 

“T could not let him go alone," she wrote. 
“I love him better than my life. And he is 
going to danger, and perhaps death. I waa 
married to him a month ago at the 
Catholic Chapel at Falmouth; for I too am 
of his religion now, but I dared not own ft 
to you.”’ 

Who oan depict what the passionate be- 
reaved mother felt when she read this let- 
ter? The sense of treachery, ingratitude, 
and wrong, the agony of loss, all pressed 
upon her soul in an avalanche of woe 
which was too heavy for words to break 
through. 

Then too, in her ignorance, things took an 
aspect to her even uglier than the truth. 
There was Popery in this wickedness; and 
this word for her had meanings and shapes 
of evil all the more borrible because shad- 
owy and undefined. 

A Papist marriage! What was it worth? 
it could only mean that her daughter was 
lost, body and soul. 

She could not face the thought, or speak 
it out, 80 she held her peace over this Pap- 
tist marriage, and suffered in silence the 
condolences ard questioning of her Metho- 
dist friends. 

But gradually she withdrew herself trom 
the village chapel, and was seen no more at 
prayer and class-meeting. 

For this she was reckoned a backslider 
and an outcast; but she had a sort of grim 
comfort in feeling that the blackest fact 
against Phosbe—ber apostasy—was a secret 
still. 

No one should wring the 
out of her. 

At the little Salem on the hill they should 
not preach and pray over Phasbe's wicked- 
nese and bemoan her lost state. 

And who could tell, among #0 many re- 





terrible truth 





yet grown bitter, she could feel for a sick | 


inan; 80, when the wretched foreigner was 
brought to the door,senseless and worn with 
fever—for he had escaped from long iin- 
prisoninent, torture, and the terror of death 


ligions, whether one was not as good as en- 


| other? 


As for her,she would leave religion alone, 
since one sect was so fond of condemning 


the others. 


—she took him in and nursed him back to | 
' the hardening of the mother’s heart and the 


life. 

He repaid her by music, and falling in 
love with her only child, a girl bright an a 
bee and fresh asa morning rose-bud. 

The widow laughed at his broken Eng- 
lish,and never fancied it could have acharin 
for her daughter. 

She forgot that love has a universal lang- 
uage, and she thought little of the man’s 
wonderful beauty. 

Hie was a foreigner, how could a foreigner 
be handsome ? 

He was a creature to be treated only with 
pity, and a sort of compassion that he hap- 
pened to be born out of England and could 
speak only a kind of gibberish. 

It was two or three inonths 


before the 


stranger recovered from his weakness, fand | 


could write letters,or show an interest in the 
outside world. 


Perhaps by this time his passion for Phow- | 
be Lanyon had grown too strong to permit | 
him to act as he night have done if It bad | 


not existed. 

At all events, he made no effort to get ac- 
quainted with better people than those 
about him; he rernained the poor lodger of 
a poor widow. 


His remittences were but scanty, but he 
paid scrupulous)y for his board and lodging 
and seemed contented with his violin and 
freedom, light and air—so long perhaps 


| disappearance, a spinster lady, 


Thus out of the daughter's cruelty grew 


overthrow of her simple faitb, without 
which she drifted into evil. 

As tor Phoebe,she suffered for her wrong- 
doing, a8 all inustsuffer, and death came to 
her early. 

Fourteen years after the date of ber sad 
keeping a 


| poor school at Clapham, wrote to Mrs. Lan- 
| yon, saying that she had just discovered 


| months, and her sebooling had 


her address, and had now sent her grand- 
daughter to her by the cheapest mode— 
nemely, the steam-packet running to Fal- 
mouth. 

The child had been with ler for many 
not been 
paid, and she could afford to keep her no 
longer. 
| She feared her tather bad forgotten her or 
forsaken her, unless he was in prison again 
in Italy for his plots; andthe mother was 


dead. 

The child was in nourning forher when 

| tirst placed at her school. 

Thus Grace caine to her grandmotber—a 
little foreign creature of strane aspect, full 
of untold thoughts and dim tmnemories and 
bitter inusings, and silent as the shadow of 
a great hill. 

From the cold pinching meaness and con- 
tumely of a act whe she was unpaid 
for and had sufler: a bard arit she 
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She did not know how she had clung to, ver 


hope, till she looked on Grace's face and saw 
her father’s in it, and bebeld in her the 
living witness of her daughters sin aud 
pain and death. 

The flerce old woman's long-smnothered 
anguish and anger took an active and = vin- 
dictive shape now; and she felt acruel Joy 
in thinking that she had it 'n ber power w 
wreak her vengeance on his child. 


hard not to sing !"" 

“That's no promise; and singing isn't all. 
You are never to touch this again.” 
And, as she spoke. she qught up an old 
shawl beneath whieb she hidden it, and 


| displayed the violin. 


Had there been the least likeness to her | 


lost daughter inthe small, wan ebildish 
face, she inight have relented; but there 
was none; and 8 there was rooin only for 
bitterness in all her dealings with her. And 
had she not reason? What, was she to be 
forgotten and forsaken for years, treated 
with silent contumely and contempt, and 
then, when it pleased him, was she w have 
his child foisted on her to suit bis cruel con- 
venience? No, no; she would show him a 
mother's heart could not be trodden under- 
foot for years withouta terrible hate grow- 
Ing out of it, which would one day sting 
hin to the quick. 


Thus her mind worked ; and the seething | 


misery of it could break out palpably 
enough in deeds. 
Andinthe midst of 
child grew, and lived her own life, and 
Hed often froin her angry face to the sea- 
caves, the high clills, or the depths of sume 


wild wood. 


this hardness the 


CHAPTER II. 
d ens was one love still potent in Mrs, 


Lanyon's heart,the love of inoney. She 

had never Deon aiOonest the very poor 
for she had a little land of her own, whiea 
she farined skilfully; but what her profits 
were frou this she kept to herself. The 
pinching and saving, the toil and hardships 
ashe endured to spare her money proved the 
hold that avarice had gained upon her 
Boul, 

Gradually, as she forgot the thoughts of 
youth and all other love had forsaken her, 
this love of money grew and grow till it 
held her spirit in its cluteh, and there seem- 
ed to be no life leftin her imiuinimy frainie 
but miserliness. 

Nothing so roused her ire against her 
grandchild as the wilful way in which the 
irl fretted her miserly nature by some 
stall act Which she looked on asa malicious 
waste, 

Thus it happened this evening that, when 
Graco caine in timidly, conscious of Ler idle 
delinquency in’ her daring escape for an 
hour into the music and dreams, she bore 
in her arins a little kitten, tor whose 
behoof ale poured a tew drops-of milk into 
a saucer. 

Mrs. Lanvon looked at her in amazement; 
two sharp rays, sunall as pins, bogan to glow 
in hor black eyes, 

“What are you doing?” she cried. “Do 
you want to drive mo into the work- 

ouse 7?" 

“The poor croature is so hungry, dear 
grannie !"' 

The clear enunciation, the sweet tone 
with its touch of foreign aecent, coutrasted 
strangely with the girl's) surroundings 
and with the uncultured voice of her grand- 
mother. 

“Hungry! Then let her eatch mice. Of 
what use isacatil she isn’t a mouser?"’ 
And, saying this, she caught up the little 
creature and flung her through the open 
door into the garden. ‘Tiere are others 
that will soon follow,’ she continued grit, 


ly. 


crittur living, either four-footed 
handed. You bear that in mind!” 

The girl flushed a little then grew pale, 
but did not answer by a word. 

She turned away, and, kneeling down, 
began to replenish the fire on tho hearth by 
a sinall piece of tur!; it was a uevice per- 
haps to hide her face. 

ut again she offended, and by this inno- 
cent act filled up the measure of her sins, 
Mrs. Lanyon rushed towards her and push- 
ed her aside roughiy with a hard hand. 

“Hasn't it been hot enough for you to-day 
to sit out singing to the winds like a crazed 
Molly? Then why should you waste turf 
now to warm your idle bones? If you had 
any shame or honesty in you, you would go 
and earn your own living, and not eat the 
bread of a poor woman who has little 
enough of her own.”' 

“What can I do,grandmothor?’’ asked the 


girl, holding out her small trembling hands — 


towards her pitoousiy. 

“Do? Why, anything! Dig 
or be a servant. 
your laziness."’ 

“TI am not lazy,” retorted the girl indig- 
mantly. “And I would go—oh, to the 
world’s end to find some way to live rather 
than stay here, and you hating me!" 

“Go then!’ said the bard old woman. 
“There's the door, and you are welcome to 
the outside of it. I've told you that times 
enough; but you don't inove—not you!" 

The cruel taunting way in which she 
spoke might have moved a stone into angry 
ite ; it made the stnall resolute face of her 
granddaughter grow strangely white. 

“Are you in earnest?’’ she asked, her 
voice very low and quiet. 

“Ay, earnest enough. There's the door,” 
repeated the old woman, pointing to it with 
bony finger, “and I anall be glad to shut it 
om you this night once and tor ever.’’ 


beg, work, 


Atsight of it Grace's eyes gathéred a 
strange tire, ber lips grew firtn and set. 
“TL eannot promise that. My father bade 


me never to leave off playing—never to for- | 


get his violin. It was all he had to give me 
when he went away.” 

Her eyes, tixed eaverly on the violin, soft- 
ened and grew shadowy with tears, her lips 
beyan to quiver. 

“Your tather!" cried the old woman, 
fiercely rising now in wrath. 


_ you should obey the poor coward who left 


“Til keep no useless mouths here. No | 
victuals of nine shall be wasted on any idle 
or two- | 


i aim sick of the sight of , 


you in London to starve? I'll have w talk 
of your tather here. I’ve suffered too much 
through him to have any orders of bis thrust 
upon me. 
the fire and see it burn. I'll 
more’ wasting of time in iny house upon 
fiddles !"’ 


With eager hands she tore the violin froin 
ge hwy little prayer to be allowed again to eat the bread 


its | of bitterness. 


its case and flung it upon the turf, 
guessing ignorant miser that she was, 
alinost priceless value, for.it was one of the 
rarest of the rare—a genuine Stradivarius, 
Fortunately there was small heat left in 
the heap of ashes on the hearth, and Grace 





— ee 


' 


| 
| 


“Is it right | 


| 


I'm going t put this thing in 
have no | 


to her dim fire leaving it open. 

Then, after a breath or two spent upon 
the a tarf, she rose, through 
the reom, went to another door opening 
upon the village street. 

Up and down its blank length her gaze 
fell eagerly ; but the figure her eyes sought 
was not there. 

Half defiantly, she stood a full minute at 
the door, giving no one a greeting and 
doubting her eyesight; then she went back 
to her kitchen and her hearth, sinking upon 
her knees again, hastening todraw a flame 
out ot the now dead tart, not owning to her- 
self that she was remorseful. 

“Who'd have thought she'd have held on 
to an auld fiddle like that ?’’ she murmured; 
and then, witha start, turning wistfully, she 
gazed out through the open window. 

But the fire died down and the night fell, 
and the wind rose, bringing the yellow 
leaves fluttering to her feet; yet no young 
figure came flitting across her threshold, no 
piteous ——— voice such as she had 
dreamed ot wailed out of the darkness a 





At last, with one half-scared look into the 
the night, the old woman closed her door 
against the wind, mumbling angrily— 

“‘Ah, well one gets used to creatures and 


darting forward like a bird, caught the vio- | things—even a cat that isn’t a mouser, or a 


against her 
anger and joy. 

“Do you dare withstand me?” cried 
her grandmother. “I declare the idle ugly 
thing shall burn, or you and it leave my 
house together!’ 

“It shall not burn,” said Grace reso- 
lutely. 

There was something on her face that 
daunted the fleres old woinan. She stopped 
in her stride towards her, and her cruel 
hands feel down by her side. 

“Then, if it does not burn, I'll shut my 
door on you before Igo to bed this night. 
Put itin the flreorgoup stairs and feteh 
your bundle down and tramp. It isn't 
much,’ she added, witha bitter sneer, “that 
vou li have to carry of your father’s giving 
except his ghastly auid fiddle!" ; 

Grace looked at her with a wild white 
stare, then looked at the violin which she 
was holding so closely to her heart, and for 
one second her clasp relaxed ; then it tight- 
ened, and she went slowly up-stairs as she 
was bidden. 

The old woman gazed after her with 
something passing on her face that was not 
pity, nor yet relenting, but the meré 
shadow of these, as they came and tried to 
touch her. 

“Why shouldn't I let her go?” she muir 
bled, expostulating with her better angel. 
“She's young and able to work; and I'm 
old, and scarce know how to find bread for 
tuyself without pinching and pinching till 
ny bones ache with the care of it A8 lor the 
tildle, it ought to be burnt; there’sa devil 
init, or it never would speak such language 
as it doos when her idle white fingers run 
over it. Ah, yes, I'm right about the fid- 


0m, With a cry of mingled | 


lin from its perilous place and held ittightly | 


| have left ine! 


| somethin 
| en tothe heart of « passer-by had human 





dle! Playing, playing, when she should be 
working—it fills her up with laziness. 
her choose—fire -for the fiddle and bread 
for herself, or let the fiddle earn her bread 
—that's what I say.” 

‘The idea of this struck her as so ludicrous 
that it made her chuckle, and brought back 
her hard self-satistaction, 


Ina few minutes her grandchild reap- 
peared, carrying a shawl tied at the corners 
which held all her belongings, and wearing 
| on her head one of those odd gingham bon- 
nets shaped likea tunnel, at the end of 
which her delicate face 
sinall and pitifully pale. 


Mrs. Lanyon was kneeling before the | 
hearth, blowing at the turf embers,and took | 


no heed of ber till a timid hand touched her 
shoulder, 

| She shook it offand blew at the failing 
| fire with a fiercer breath. 

| “Grandmother, I'm going. Won't you 
| may goud-bye? You are old; I may never 
} 

| 


suv you again.”’ 

“['im waiting to shut the door on you. I 
sha'n't waste my breath on ; 
a aa. ee better save it. 

, think to feast at my funeral may fin ‘Vv 
| as much life as they.” —— 

“I did not mean iy ‘words that way. I 

have notthe English like yours,” ¢ 
answered. 

This speech brought her father back to 
Mrs. Lnyon by one word-touch, and she 
turned on her a face working with such fury 
| and anguish that the child 

She was too dazed for thought or reflection; 


good-byes; it 





Let | 


thankless grandchild who wishes one dead 
and covets the bit of money the hard years 

But I’ve given her a lesson ; 
it will do her good; she’ll be back in the 


' morning, all the meeker for her bed on the 
| ground and her meal of sky and air. 


And 
no more pre ny heey ! No, 1 won't give in! 
The fiddle shall burn !"’ 

She clenched her fist, and shook it at 
the empty case lying torlernly on the floor ; 
then she and her dim candle flitted away 
from the room, and soon all was darkness 
in the cottage. 





CHAPTER III. 


HREE miles away upon the darkening 
road a slight solitary figure sat down by 
the wayside to rest. 

She was not weeping, neither was she 
weary; outover her as there was a 
desolate, which might have spok- 


eyes been there to see her young forlorn- 
ness, 

But nosound of step broke the stillness 
of the coming night; the road unrolled 
itself before her view, empty of all things 
except the narrow shadow of the hedge, 
which stretched out gloouu:y—a long strip 
of darkness through which her way ran. 

She rose soon, and changed her little bun- 
dle from one hand to the other; as she did 
this, her eye tell on the white glimmer of a 
milestone standing close by in the moon's 
rays. Stooping, she read the words graven 
on the granite— 


“To LONDON, 283 MILEs.”’ 


It was like the touch of a tairy wand. Her 
heart gave a great bound; all her thoughts 
ran suddenly into a bright channel of hope, 
her eyes shone with a rush of light. 

“IT will go to London,” she said aloud, in 
an awed voice. ‘It is likea hand pointing 
the way. Others have gone and found for- 
tune; why should not I?” 

Fora moment she stood still, giving way 
to the dreams that beckoned, the hope that 
siniled ; and the hard necessity of working 
with ber hands for her bread became only a 
pastime and a joy. 

As she stood thus, looking up, with her 





looked curiously 


But those who | 


fled before it. | 


eyes so full of light that they seemed to 
hold the glimmer of the stars, there fell 
upon her ear the quick thud, thud of a horse 
trotting on the hard road. 

She shrank against the hedge to let it pass 
standing a little behind the granite mile- 
stone, with her hand resting on it. 

Thus her figure first caught the eyeof the 

coming horseman ; and, started, he broke 
ae Sone pace frou a sharp trotintoa 
walk. 
_ Ina moment more her slight form shaped 
itselfoutof the gloom from its phantom 
look into a natural one; and the traveller, 
half smiling, drew near and spoke. 

“Have you found anything on the road ?” 
| he said. 

“T have found nothing, sir.” 
His quick ear caught #sweet accent in her 


Grace | voice, a soinething rare and strange which 


beguiled and charmed. 
“Do you live near here?” he asked. 
| “TI live nowhere, sir.”’ 
“That's an odd address,” said the gentle- 
, Man, leaning forward to geta nearer view 


aud, after one heavy sigh, sho stole away | of the slight figure, half in twilight, half in 


silently into the darkening twilight. 
| was so slender and light, and she went with 


such a soft step, that the grin old woman, | 
blowing again at the dying flame, was un- | 


awore of her departure, 
“I'm waiting to shut the door, 
she repeated in a louder key. 
Three was no reply. 


Then she looked around and saw a blank 
where the lithe figure of her grandchild had 


stood, and the room was very empty. 


She 


I say!" 


Through the open door came the w hispers 


of the autumn wind, a few vellow 


a vanishing garinent. 


, leaves 
rustied upon the sill like the light flutter of 


| & curious quiver crept upon the old wo- 


gloom, who in such a small sweet hone-- 
voice told him she lived nowhere. 

Then, as she turned towards him, he saw 
at the end of the long tunnel-bonnet a fair 
calin child-face, not trightened or shy, but 
gazing at him trustfully with innocent 
eyes and lips a little parted, not in fear, but 
2 sort of happy wonder. ; 

6 Stralghtened himselfon his ho 
and his hand tightened on the ga a 
“I wish you had found what I have lost,’’ 
he said ; “I should be sure then to have it 


again. Now, I fear, 1 must 100K on as gone 
for ever.”’ 


| 
' 





“I hope not, if it 1s dear and beautiful for | 


| you,’ she said, unconsciously un-Englis 
| in her idiom, as she looked up into ag 


| 


| 






Ah, seerch! But 
not looked yet, sir. If you like, I 
you to quest ior it.” 

“T suppose the Cornish like the W 
apak broken rye now and then,” saig 
the gentleinan to himself, as, leaning his 
hand on his saddle, he let his eyes rest on 
be maid. “It 0 fortern lope, eoten e 

e - “It is a foriorn tho 
= : hitessatie Be en, Som 

isinounting rs he spoke, he slipped 
bridle of his horse over the low branch ae 
tree, and stood for a moient smiling down 
upon the smali, earnest, quaint figure re. 
garding him so gravely. 

‘Was it just here you stood, sir, when 
you had drawn your glove from the 
hand?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, 
between his words, and keepin nis pm. 
still tixed on the grave voung face shining 
dimly at the end ot the big bonnet. 

“Then we will find it soon,” she said, 
“There is enough of light to search by, and 
to find a shining thing like gold.” 

“But the ring is no gold,”’ said the gentle. 
man. 

She was down on her knees on the short 
herbage, searching along the roadside. The 
bonnet tnade her face invisible; he thought 
it an odious head-gear. 

“But, if it is diamond or some other stone 
of glitter, we shall see it all the easier,” she 
answered. 

The gentleinan laughed. 


“It is no question of diamonds or of 
gems,’’ he said. “The ring is not 
fifty cents except asa curiosity, and I 
not have troubled myself to ride back to 
search for it if—if there had not been a 
story, or, in fact, a superstition attached to 
i¢."” 

“A story !’’—and she looked up eagerly, 
as longing to hear more. But he did not 
care to make explanations, 

A little silence fell between them. 

A soleinn white owl, from a tree near by, 
flung an ugly screech into it—a soli 
eerie cry, which ceased as suddenly as 
caine. 

Soinehow it threw an awe upon the night 
stillness, and the girl rose to her feet. 

“It grows darker,’’ she said. “I cannot 
find your ring; and you do not seek for it 
yourself.’”’ 

“No; but I will look now.” 

And, with the ghost of some wistful me- 
mory touching his face, he began to seareh 
slowly, a8 though sume new thought or 
fresh earnestness had seized him. 

All along the road and among the tangled 
grasses and wild flowers by the wayside, he 
sought curiously and vainly, a vexed, anx-’ 
ious look upon his brow. ; 

In this search she was sometimes near, 
but oftener afar, a dim figure bathed in 
twilight, with quiet face shining bright and 

ure. 

. The long, clear amber light, lying low in 
the sky, threw a soft glow upon the road; 
one might have seen still to pick up a pia 
or read a ballad. . 

At times his eyes sane the ground and 
watched his companion with an amused yet 
thoughtful sinile. 

It would seem that he was half vexed with 
himself, and the scene to him had a phrase 
not existent to her, just as the superstitious 
sense of loss which caused this search had, 
too, its ludicrous side. 

At last he sprang up, calling out that he 
had lost patience, and was tired. 

“I know it was a forlorn hope,” he said; 
“the bauble is gone for ever. I hope it has 
rolled into a snake-hole and will choke 8 
few of those reptiles.’’ 

He spoke in an odd tone, half jest, half 
anger. 

Evidently the loss of the ring had vexed 
him more than he cared id F 

He turned to Grace, whose en 
came up through the big bonnet, foudbing 
the face with her own forlornness. 

“And now, as you have helped me, I 
think I may ask if I can help you. Where 
are you going alone so late?” " 

“I am guing to London, sir.” 

“But you are some miles from a station 
and there is no train till the morning. 

“I was not thinking of trains; Ihave no 
money for that. I am going to walk. 

His hand was on the bridle bis foot is 
the stirrup, as she said this, but he did “4 
MOuNE he stayed both foot and hand !n 
amused surprise. 

“Walk to London! It is impossible! 
Come, you have helped me ; let me dosome 
thing for you. I owe you five dollars 10¢ 
going dows in the dust to search for my 
worthless ring.’’ 

“You owe Se ~yem she said decided- 
ly, drawing herself back. ve 
“You are too scrupulous. 1 would g 
fifty dollars to any one who found my ay 4 

Why should I not give you five dollars 


looking for it?” 
“TI cannot take it, sir. No, indeed—ne. « 
such & 


She put her hands resolutely ben 
little shawl; and her child-face wore _s 
distressed, grave aspect that he withd. 
the proffered coin, half in vexation, 
pleased respect at her decision. 

“And do you mean that] am to ride 


and leave you here alone trudging @ 
through the night tothe City of} Deeeue 
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tion? Having still a conscience left me, I 
can’t do that.” 
His words wore the air of an enigma to 
her; but she met his look in her grave, 
y, saying— 
renal | vory thankful for your coin- 
pany, if you travel the saine road that I 


To the City of Destruction ?"’ he answer- 

ed, smiling. oan well, then; we will 
on toget er.’ 

= flung the bridle over his arm, and 

then went up the tree-shadowed road for a 

little space in silence. 

She was 80 grave, so quaintly serious, so 
oddly trustful—in a word, so innocent— 
that he could only hold his peace and won- 
der at her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


By the Lake. 


BY LEAH NORRIS. 














THAT!” said Mrs, Haven, almost in a 
shriek. 

“It’s true,” said her husband. 
“They're coming to visit us—every one of 
‘en! My sister Curoline, because the 
Scarborough hotels are too intolerably hot 
for endurance; cousin Herbert Haller, be- 
cause he is an sesthete, and wants to study 
nature trom a@ level hitherto untrodden; 
Mrs. Johnson, because the children don't 

et well after the whooping-cough; aunt 
Sadie, on account of a difficulty with her 
landlady on thesubject of poodle dogs; and 
uncle Jenks, because he never has visited 
us,and wants to know what my wife is 
like.”’ 

“Dear me,”’ faintly gasped Mary Haven, 
looking around her pretty sitting-room, 
draped in pink chintz, fragrant with fresh 
flowers, and decorated with gilt bird-cages, 
water-color sketches and Kensington eim- 
broidery ; ‘‘what ain I to do?”’ 

“Do?” repeated her husband, who was 
intent on ss off the end of his cigar, 
so that it should “draw” satisfactorily. 
“There is but one thing to do—let ’em 
come.” 

“All at once ?”’ 

“Yes, ull at once,”’ 

“And I with only one girl, and the ther- 
moineter at ninety in the shade, and the 

inters in on of the second story,”’ 
iysterically cried the lady. 

“Couldn’t be a better combination of cir- 
cumstances, ny dear,’’ said Mr. Haven. 

“T don’t believe these »ple care a straw 
about seeing me,’’ said Mrs. Haven, ready 
to burst into tears. 

“Neither do I,’’ said her husband. 

“It’s only on account of their conveni- 
énce, the hot weather, and the high prices 
atthe hotels,’”’ added Mrs. Haven. “Hugh, 
I’ve a great inind to commit suicide.”’ 

“Don’t do that, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Haven. “I can suggest a better plan. I 
was just thinking, dv you know——” 

“Of telegraphing to the city for a new 
force of servants, a box of provisions from 
Fortnutn & Mason’s, half-a-dozen cots, with 
hair mattresses and bedding to match ?”’ 
eagerly interrupted the lady. 

“Nothing of the sort,”’ said Mr. Haven 
serenely eyeing the distant landscape 
through the amethyst rays of cigar-smoke. 


“Of—moving.”’ 

“Moving, Hugh _ 

“To the little cottage ‘by the lake,’’ Mr. 
Haven explained. 

_ “Only for a few days, merely on account 
of the repairs at the house. 

“Paint upsets ny digestion,and the sound 
“s carpenter’s hammer sets my teeth on 

ge. 

“Besides, Hodge, the contractor,can work 
a good deal faster if we’re all out of the 
way.”’ 

“But, Haugh, the cottage is nothing on 
earth but a cainping-out place, with board 
floors, and not a particle of plaster or paint 
about it,’’ remonstrated Mary. 

“What of that, my love?’’ said the im- 
perturbable husband. 

“Our friends don’t come, as I take it, to 
admire fresco and gilding, but to enjoy our 
society.’’ 

“They'll think welive there al ways, ’’said 
Mrs. Haven, with corrugated brow. 

“That is precisely what I wish them to 
think, my dear.”’ 

“Ob !’’ said Mrs. Haven. 

“You follow my meaning?” 

“I—think—I—begin—to,"’ said she, with 
an ainused light beginning to sparkle in 
her eyea. 

“Yes, dear, perhaps it would be a good 
plan to move—just while the repairs are in 
progress.”’ : 

And she hurried upstairsto pack a few 
necessaries ut once. 

The stings by Windermere was not an 
imposing edifice. 

There was plenty of room in it, such as it 
was,but the floors were of rude pine boards 
the windows were undraped, and the furn- 
iture was such as was alapted merely to 
the wants of camping parties who were 
p-epared to “rough it’’ after the most priim- 
itive fashion; and when Mrs. Caroline 
Montagu Prout drove up tothe door, in a 
break heavily laden with trunks, she stared 
through her gold eye-giasses in a most ri- 
diculous manner ut the rude porch, the 
shutteriess windows, and the unpainted 
wood settees on the grass. 

“This isn’t ‘The Solitudes!""’ she said. 
“Drive on, wan! You have made a mis- 
take."’ 

“This 'ere’s where Lawyer Haven’s folks 
‘lve,’ uaid the man, leisurely chewing a 
straw. 

“Guess it’s enough of a ‘solitude’ to suit 
anybody.” 

“I thought it was a picturesque cottage,”’ 


+ RR 


keenest disappo oo accents of the 


Bat at this ininute 
hurried to the door. Mrs. Haven herself 


“Ithink you must be my h 7 
aane Lereline,” said she one ae 





“But where are the trunks to rg 
the fashionable widow, who had isdaee 
he = the Searbavongh world with her 
nerous chan of toi 
rat wg ges oilet during the past 
“You can put them in the shed at the 
— the com," said Mrs. Haven graci- 


“I don't think they w 

stairway y will quite go up the 

r. Haller arrived later in the day—e 
long-haired, sallow-complexioned young 
man, in a violet velveteen suit, followed b 
a countryman carrying his portable easel, 
yrs travelling library, and writing- 

He knocked loudly at the door of the 
=> with ¥ ruee knob of his cane. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. 
lives?" said he. a0 

:‘This is the place,” said the hostess. 

IO te onnas ~ i : 

“You are cousin Herbert, suppose ?”" 
said Mrs, Haven politely. “Walk in. My 
husband will come by the evening train. 
Allow me to show you to your room. It is 
rather small; but we are expecting a good 
deal of company, and I dare say you won't 
mind a little inconvenience.” 

And she left him in a seven-by-nine 
apartment under the eaves, where he could 
not stand upright, my ol in middle of 
the rooin, and where the three-pane win- 
dow was close to the floor. 

“Kumph!” soliloquised the ssthete, 
looking ruefully around hin, “this isn’t at 
all what I expected.” 


Mary Haven had scarcely got downstairs 
and resumed the inanutacture of raspberry 
pies, when shouts and cries in various keys 
announced the coming of Mrs. Johnson 
and her four children froin the nearest sta- 
tion. 


“1s this cousin Hugh’s house, ma?” said 
Adelaide, the eldest, discontentedly. 

“Itain’t nothin’ but a shanty,’’ loudly 
merger a Alexander Gustavus,the second 
nope of the family. 

‘There ain't no paint on it,’’ said Helen 
Louise. 

‘“‘Lemme get out! lemme get out! " cried 
Julietta, ‘and play in that lovely black 
mud where the frog is sitting.”’ 

Mrs. Johnson sailed in with a scarlet face 
and a perturbed Iocok. 

“I’m afraid, cousin Mary,” said she, 
“that we shall inconvenience vou. There 
don’t seem to be much sccoinimodation 
here.”’ 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room up in the 
garret, such as it is,’’ said Mrs. Haven smil- 
ingly. “Ot course, one expects to leada 
gipey life in a place like this; and the lake 
will be so nice for the little dears to pla 
in, ifonly they area little careful, for it’s 
so lucky you are here, cousin Johnson, to 
help me with the pies and bread, for I'm 
not a very experienced housekeeper, and 


“I thought you kept two or three ser- 
vants,’’ said Mrs. Johnson frigidly. 

“T have only one young git ust at pres- 
ent,’ said Mrs. Haven; ‘and, of course, 
when there’s so much company, there'sa 
great deal to do. 

“Oh! there coines an old lady with a sweet 
little dog.”’ 

She glanced out of the open doorway. 

“Goodness ine! if it ain't that intolerable 
old aunt Sadie, with her inevitable doy,” 
groaned Mrs. Johnson, as a fat elderly lady 
toiled up the path, in a scarlet shawl apd a 
black-lace hat. 

“Bless me!’ said aunt Sadie, purple 
with the heat and dripping with perspira- 
tion, ‘you don’t never mean to say, niece 
Haven, that this ’ere’s the place I’ve heard 
tell of on Lake—what d'ye call it?” 

“It is where we live at present,”’ said 
Mrs. Haven quietly. 

‘I'm downright sorry I left the hotel at 
the railroad,’’ said aunt Sadie sadly. 

“I ain’t used to these unplastered houses, 
and I’m ’inost sure Trip will catch a bad 
cold.” 

Uncle Jenks was the last to come—a 


suit, and with keen eyes like an eagle. 

He looked arvund him and seemed to 
take in the situation at once. 

“No servants, eh? ” said be. 

“Well, it’s lucky I came. 

“I'm pretty handy to fetch water, and 
split wood, and help about generally; and 
you're pretty slim, my dear, to do all the 
work of this hause with only a young gal to 
help you. 

“So Hugh hasn't done real wellin busi- 
ness? 

“I've alittle money uninvested myself, 
and I don’t know as I could do better with 
it than to lend it to my sister's son.” 

Thus he spoke, cheery and kind, while 

Mrs. Montagu Prout fanned herself, cousin 
| Herbert Haller did battle with the flies and 
was Mrs. Johnson followed her four 
ebildren about in ceaseless terror lest tley 
! should be drowned, and aunt Sadie felt her 
dog's pulse and groaned over the heat. 

One night at the cottage settled the ques- 
tion of ‘to stay or not to stay,” in the wind 
of Mrs. Haven’'s guests. 

“IT never slept in such a hot place in my 
life,’ said Mrs. Johnson. 

‘The bed was not long enough for me to 
stretch mvself out in,and the eaves touched 
uy forehead,” said cousin Herbert. 

“The owls houted all night in the woods,’ 
said aunt Sadie, “and kept dear little Trip 
barking until he was hoarse.” 

| “J wouldn't stay here if you would pay 
| mea hundred pounds a week,’’ said Mrs. 





Montage Prout, thinking of her pink silk 
perty reases, and twelve-buttoned kid 
ov 


es. 

“Well,” said uncle Jenks drily, ‘it ain't 
just the location I should have selected for 
a summer residence, but I ain't going off to 
leave Hugh and his wife while I can man- 
age to be useful to them.” 

So the commana departed, with various 
acieus and insincere protestations of regard, 
and only uncle Jenks was left; and then 
Ma ap ae took his cigar out from between - 

* lips. 

“Uncle Jenks,” said he, “suppose we go 
up and see how the carpenters and painters 
are getting along with the conservatory up 
at the house.” 

“At what house ?"’ said uncle Jenks. 

“Mine,” said Mr. Haven. 

“Don't you live here?” asked uncle 
Jenks. 

: “Not all the tine,” said Mr. Haven simil- 
ng. 

“We only caine here to accommodate 
such of our relations as merely desired w 
make a convenience of us." 

“Oh {’’ said uncle Jenks, aslow smile be- 
sinning to Lreak over his shrewd tace. 

And Haven con feased that her hus- 
band’s advice had proved excellent. 

- Uncle Jenks, the one of the troop who 
really cared two straws for thein, was with 
them stilli—the rest had all been frightened 
away by the rusticities of the Wi mere 


“And I wish them bon voyage,’’ said Mr. 
Haven calinly. 

“So do I,"’ agreed Mary. 

alstneaeattttiieend palma 

Reason AND INSTINCT.—“I have made 
My most interesting studies of nature in the 
morning," said Seth Green. ‘That is the 
time to see the insects at their best—to see 
the mud-wasps —— the spiders withvut 
killing them,and packing thein away where 
they are kept alive for weeks to used 
when needed. I saw aasmall green worm 
hanging down a web. An ant, stationed on 
the limb above, pulls up the web and, just 
as the worin cones within reach of his tiny 
claws, down drops Mr. Worm. The ant 
pulls up n and the worin, lets out 
another reef and down. This sort of 
thing continues until finally the ant grap- 
ples the worm and both go down in a grand 
acrainble, in which the worm manages to 
shake off the ant. This leaves tbe worm on 
the ground. His web is so strong that the 
other end is stil) fastened to the limb above. 
What does Mr. Ant do? Giveitup? No, 
sir. I have seen him go up the trunk of 
that tree, crawl out the same liinb, and gO 
to work again pulling up the sane web. 
Then, after another battle, 1 have known 
the ant to get the better of the fight and lug 
the worm off to to bis hole, three rods away. 

“Why, talk about reasoning powers! The 
perseverance and instinct of these creatures 
are wondertul. People go out to fish. They 
splash around, stand up in the boat, drop 
their lines three feet away, and wonder be- 
cause théy don't catch trout. They torget 
that trout can see. Fish learn the tackle and 
fish are, as a rule, local in their habitation. 
There are not as inany gypsies among fish 
as among men. Any iman who will take 
the pains to study fish, or who will rememm- 
ber a tithe of what ho reads about theim,can 
catch them. They are sinart,but our brains 
will beat them. reinember once fishing 
for salmon trout for a long tine and taking 
nothing. Finally I concluded to get down 
and look into the water, and so, —e 
my coat over m head, I ot the required 
shade and peered down. The salmon would 
sail up and look atthe minnow. Then,with 
a quick dart, he would close his teeth round 
one-half the ininnow and open thein again 
like a flash. He did not attempt to eat the 
minnow,and half of the severed body would 
drop to the bottom. When it bad fallen to 
the bed of the lake the salinon would go 
down leisurely and eat it. The next time 
when I dropped my hook and felt the quick 
bite of the trout I let out enough line to 
drop the hook to the bottom, and the result 
was that when the salmon went down for 
his meal he was fooled and I had him.” 





Docs 1s Harnegss.—The Tartars use 





| dogs to 7 pecks. In the far north they 





the sledyes, 


do the chief work in pes ‘ ( 
use the rein- 


though the Laplanders chie 


shrewd, brown-faced old man, in agrey | deers for this purpose. The Eskiino sledge 


dogs are fine, strong animals, nearly allied 
to the wolf, and Messrs. Lord and Baines 
givesome amusing hints about their tnan- 
agement. Thesledge driver must never 
leave his sledge without securing ittoa 
spear driven into the snow, or the dogs 
will, perhaps, start off of their own accord 
and distance ail pursuit. They are very 
quarrelsome, but generally in every team 


| Marshal Vaulban calculates 





| 
| 


there is one master dog, with a very deter- | 


mined will and strong, sharp teeth, and 
when he sees the others fighting he will 


| dash in amongst them and vigorously as | 


_ sist his master in restoring order. 
‘pawsare | 


W hen 
rough ice is us be traversed,the do 


»rotected by little bags or moccasins of hide. | 


They are not fed till the day's work is over, 
und great care has to be taken that each gets 
his proper share, for “some are so desper- 


ately artful and cunning that they do all in | 


| Esquimaux dog sled. 


their power to delude their tnaster inte the 
belief that instead of having their full al- 
lowance it is yet tujoome.’"SThe Laplander's 
sled or kerres is different from the low, flat 
It is shaped some- 
thing like a big shoe, and is drawn by the 
reindeer, which is used in the saine way in 
Siberia, and also for riding and carrying 
packs. In many countries Suininer sleds 
areused. Oneof the easiest to make is 
formed of aforked branch with pieces of 
wood nailed across the 


fork, the horse ofr 
mule being harnessed to 


the pointed end 
This is often used by the settler for drag 
ging loads ofal) kinds over level ground. 


; 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A UNIVERSAL ANIMAL.—It is sald that 
no animal is so extensively diffused over 
the globe or increases so rapidly as the hog. 

that the pro 
duce of a single sow in ten years, assuming 
six pigs ata litter, would increase to 6,434,. 
130 pizs, or astmany as any of the chief 
European States could support. If this 
calculation were carried on to the twelfth 
generation we should find they would fill 
all Europe with asupply. and by the six- 
teenth cover the entire globe. 


A FASHIONABLE VecrTanLr.— Louis 
XV. was a good liver of the first quality,and 
pe wm wo have been able to set the fushion In 
edibles, not only for his own age, but for a 
long while tocome. That he was not, in 
fact, equal to this task may be easily per- 
ceived froin the exainple of one vegetable 
alone, which has speedily undeservedly de- 
scended from the high place to which he 
raised it into an huinble and tniserable posi- 
tion of inferority. The plant in question is 
the red cabbage, which was an immense 
favorite with the royal feaster, and was 
more highly "i reciated at the little su 
ae given to His Majesty by Madame de 

,ompadour at Marly than any otber article 
in the bill of fare. 

A Bia DiamMonp.—The biggest diamond 
in the world, if, indeed, it be a diamond, is 
the Braganza, which forts part of the Por- 
tuguese crown jewels. t weighs 1, 880 
carats. However, not a little doubt existe 
ot its being a diamond, as the government 
has never allowed it to be tested but uncut 
diamond is the Mattar, belonging to the 
Rajah of Mattam, in Korneo. It is of pure 
water, weighs 367 carats and is of a 
shape, indented at thethick end. It was 
found about 1760 at Landak, in Borneo, It 
has been the cause of a sanguinary war. 
Before it was cut the Koh-i-noor, which is 
one of the English crown gene was the 
largest tested diamond. It then weighed 
793 carats. When in the possession of the 
Emperor Aurengzebe it was reduced -+y un- 
skilful cutting tw 1s} carats. During the 
India mutiny was captured by the British 
troopsand presente! to Queen Victoria, 
It was recut and now only weighs 106 1-16 
carats, 

NAMES OF Sworps.—Not only were 
naines given to swords, but in scriptions 
intended to indicate their quality, or the 
deeds tney were expected to perform, wore 
engraved upon their blades. Some of these 
were of a very vaunting and boastful spirit. 
The beat inscription upon a sword of which 
1 ever heard was one upon an old Ferrara 
blade, which read thus: ‘My value varies 
with the hand that holds tne."" On a great 
many of the blades made at Toledo wus the 
inscription: “Do not draw me without rea- 
son, do not sheathe ime without hopor.” 
Among the vaunting inscriptions was this: 
“When this viper stings there is no cure in 
any doctors’ shops.’’ A Sicilian sword bore 
the announcement: “I come,’’ meaning, 
probably, that everybody else had better go 
away; while a Hungarian sword declared: 
“He that thinks not as I do thinks falsely.’ 
These are but a tew of the legends by which 
a inan’s sword, in the days when cavallers 
and warriors used to do as much talking as 
fighting, was inade to imitate its master. 


MISPLACED PuNCTUATIONS.—Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson speaking with difficulty in a 
corner of the platforin said “that there was 
nothing like drink; to cause misery total 
abstinence was recommended; to insure 
happiness drunkenness was the best plan; 
to tempt a inan to suicide let him be 
— ed to ‘take the pledge.’’’ “The 
searse drawn by four horses entered the 
corpse ; carried by six inutes, the tmlnister, 
crying bitterly, was lowered into the Krava 
where was buried the deceased's wile an 
the mourners; the umbrella with which 
each seemed to be provided joined in the 
general exclamation of intense and heartfelt 
sorrow.” “Wehad just retired when the 
door slowly opened on its ridiculous bind 
legs; a poodie entered ; ny slipper in a ind, 
ment was sent flying attmy wife's bead; my 
pistol hung fire; away, siid she, and the 
poodle bolted the stupid houseimail; it was 
she let that dog in.” “A lady wats to exe 
change a inahogany crib; fora Lavy three 
months old, strong and good condition with 
wooden head and open sides standing on 
four legs a month at the seaside.”’ 


OATHS OF ALL NATIONS. —Tie following 
suiminary of the forms of official oaths in 
use in foreign legislative assemblies is ex- 
tracted from the reports received at the 
British Foreign Office: Bavarii—) swear 
* 4 ® Bo help me God and His Holy Gos 
pel. Deninark—I promiseanidi swear * ® 
* So help me God and His Itoly Word. 
Greece—I swear in tio name of the Holy 
and Consubstantial and Indivisitle Trinity. 
Hesse-Darinstadt—I swear * * * 
help me God. Saxe-Coburg and Baden—I 
swear. Sohbelpine God. Hollind —I swear. 
So help ine God. Portugal! —I swear on the 
Holy Gospels. Prussia—I swear by God 
the Almighty and O:nniscieunt * * * So 
help me God. Saxony—I swear by Al- 
inighty God. Servia—I swear by one God 
and with all that is according t» law most 
sacred and in this world dearest. * * *# 
Sohelp me Godin this and in that other 





world. Spain—After swearing the Deputy 
onthe gospel, the President says: ‘Then 
inay God repay you; but if vou fail, may 
He claim it from you."’ Sweden and Nor- 


way—[President or Vice President nly} 
j 


swear vDefore God and His holy gospel. 


* * J will be faithful to this oath «as sure 
as God shall saveiny body andsoul. Swit- 
7z6rliand—in the presence of A iivhtvy God 
] swear ® e i So help in bod L'nited 


Ntates—-I do solemnly swear * * # 


help ine God. 
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came to bear the hatred of an embittered 
woman. 

For years Elizabeth Lanyon bad nuraed 
the hope of seeing ber daughter ain. and 
now this hope was dead, and in ber place 


she had this litio dumb ec scawoe 
speaking her inotber-tongue like a Christian 
and showing in ev look and re that 
she was hie chil 1@ child of the cruel 


traitor who had wronged and robbed her, 
and let her child die without sending 
word to her mother. 

She did not know how she had clung to 
hope, till she looked on Grace's face and saw 
her father's in it, and bebeld in her the 
living witness of her daughter's sin aud 
pain and death. 

The fierce old woman's long-smothered 
anguish and anger took an active and = vin- 
dictive shape now; and she felt acruel Joy 
in thinking that she had it'n her power to 
wreak her vengeance on his child. 

Had there been the least likeness to her 


lost daughter inthe small, wan childish | 


face, she might have relented; but there 
was none; and #0 there was room only for 
bitterness in all her dealings with her. And 


had ashe not reason? What, was she to be | 


forgotten and forsaken for years, treated 
with silent contumely and contempt, and 
then, when it pleased him, was she tw have 


his child foisted on ber to suit his cruel con- | 
| through him to have any orders of his thrust 


venience? No, no; she would show him a 
mother's heart could not be trodden under- 


foot for years without a terrible hate grow- | 


ing out of it, which would one day sting 
him to the quick. 


Thus ber mind worked ; and the seething | 


misery of it could 
enough in deeds. 
And in the midst 


break out palpably 


of this hardness the 
child grew, and lived her own life, and 
Hed often from her angry face to the sea- 
caves, the high clills, or the depths of some 
wild wood. 





CHAPTER ITI. 

HERE was one love still potent in Mra. 
Lanyon's heart,the love of money. She 

T had never been amongst the very poor 
for she had a little land of her own, whieca 
she farined skilfully ; but what her profits 
were frou this she kept to herself. 
pinching and saving, the toil and hardships 


she endured to spare her money proved the | 


hold that avarice had gained upon ber 
Boul. 
Gradually, as she forgot the thoughts of 


youth and all other love had forsaken her, | 


this love of money grew and grow till it 
held her spirit in its clutch, and there seem- 
ed to be no life loft—in her mummy frame 
but miserliness. 


Nothing so roused her ire against her 


grandchild as the wilful way in which the | 
nature by some | 


girl fretted her miserly 
atnall act which she looked on asa malicious 
waste, 

Thus it happened this evening that, when 
Grace came in timidly, conscious of Ler idle 


delinguency in’ her daring eseape for an | 
- ' 
she bore 


hour into the music and dreams, 
in her arios a little kitten, tor whose 
behoof she poured a few drops of milk Into 
a saucer. 

Mrs. Lanyon looked at her in amazement; 


two sharp rays, sinall as pins, bogan to glow | 


in hor black eyes, 

“What are you doing?” she eried. “Do 
you want to drive me into the work- 
ouse ?"’ 

“The poor creature is so hungry, dear 
grannie !"' 

The clear enunciation, the sweet tone 
with its touch of foreign accent, contrasted 
strangely with the girl's surroundinus 


and with the uncultured voice of her grand- | ‘ / 
| working—it fills her up with laziness. 


mother. 

“Hungry! Then let her catch mice. Of 
what use isacatif she isn't a mouser?” 
And, saying this, she caught up the little 
creature and flung her through the open 
door into the garden. ‘There are others 
that will soon follow,’ she continued grim- 
ly. “I'll keep no useless mouths here. No 


Vietuals of nine shall be wasted on any idle | 


crittur living, either four-footed or two- 
handed. You bear that in mind!” 

The girl flushed a little then grew pale, 
but did not answer by a word. 

She turned away, and, kneeling down, 
began to replenish the fire on tho hearth by 
a sinall piece of turf; it was a uevice per- 
= to Fite her face. 

ut again she offended, and by this inno- 
cent act filled up the measure of her sins. 
Mrs. Lanyon rushed towards her and push- 
ed her aside roughly with a hard hand. 

“Hasn't it been hot enough for you to-day 
to sit out singing to the winds like a crazed 
Molly? Then why should you waste turf 
now to warm your idle bones? If you had 
any shame or hx mesty in you, you would 
and earn your own living, and not eat the 
bread of a poor woman who has little 
enough of her own.” 

“What can I do,grandmothor?” asked the 
girl, holding out her sinall trembling hands 
towards her pitoously. 

“Do? Why, anything! Dig, beg, work, 
or be aservant. 1 aim sick of the sight of 
your laziness." 

“T am not lazy,"’ retorted the girl indig- 
mantly. “And I would go—oh, to the 
world’s end to find some way to live rather 
than stay here, and you hating ne!” 

“Go then!" sala the bard old woman. 
“There's the door, and you are welcome to 
the outside of it. I've told you that times 
enough ; but you don't inove—not you!" 

The cruel taunting way in which she 
spoke might have inoved a stone into angry 
ilte ; it made the stnall resolute face of her 
granddaughter grow strangely white, 

“Are you in earnest?’’ she asked, her 
voice very low and quiet. 

“Ay, earnest enough. There's the door,’ 
repeated the old woman, pointing to it with 
bony finger, “and I snall be glad to shut it 
on you this night once and tor ever.” 





again to the winds 





The | 


| in her stride towards her, 





The whiteness on the girl's face vanished 
before a swift ; she held out her 
el handa imploringly. 


«You cannot mean it, grandmother—you 
cannot! You cannot want to thrust me out 
into the rom!. 1 aim very rf 

You are not gk ma | to idle and 
wasteful. Now lisien! You'll go outside 
thut door this night unless you promise on 
your kneesthat vod'll never fe singing 

hike a natural.” 


hed graudinother. Oh, I'll try very, 
wot i 


very | » sing!’ 
“That's no promise; and singing isn't all. 
u.” 
an old 


You are never to touch this 
And, aa she spoke, she au up 

shawl beneath whieb she hidden it, and 
displayed the violin. 

Atsight of it Grace's eyes gathéred a 
strange tire, ber lips grew firtn and set. 

“LT eannot promise that. My father bade 
me never to leave off plaving—never to for- 
get his violin. It was all he had to give me 
when he went away.” 

Her eyes, tixed eaverly on the violin, soft- 
ened and grew shadowy with toars, her lips 
beyan to quiver. 

“Your tather!" cried the old woman, 
fiercely rising now in wrath, “Is it right 


| you should obey the poor coward who left 


you in London w starve? I'll have to talk 
of your father here. I’ve suffered too much 


upon me. I'm going to put this thing In 
the fire and see it burn. I'll have no 
more’ wasting of time in iny house upon 


| fiddles !"’ 


With eager hands she tore the violin from 
ita case and flung it upon the turf, little 
guessing ignorant miser that she was, its 
almost priceless value, for.it was one of the 


| rarest of the rare—a genuine Stradivarius, 


Fortunately there was small heat left in 
the heap of ashes on the hearth, and Grace 
darting forward like a bird, caught the vio- 
lip from its —— place and held it tightly 
against her um, with a cry of mingled 
anger and joy. 

“Do you dare withstand 
her grandmother. 
thing shall burn, or you and my 
house together !’’ 

“It shall not burn,’ said Grace reso- 
lutely. 

There was something on her face that 
daunted the flerce old woinan. She stopped 
and her cruel 


me?” cried 


it leave 


hands feel down by her side. 

“Then, if it does not burn, I'll shut my 
door on you before Igo to bed this night. 
Put itin the flreor go up stairs and fete 
your bundle down and tramp. It isn't 
much,’ she added, with a bitter sneer, “that 
you'll have to carry of your father’s giving 
except his ghastly auid fiddle !’’ 

Grace looked at her with a wild white 
stare, then looked at the violin which she 
was holding so closely to her heart, and for 


| one second her clasp relaxed ; then it tight- 


ened, and she went slowly up-stairs as she 
was bidden. 

The old woman gazed after her with 
something passing on her face that was not 
pity, nor yet relenting, but the meré 
shadow of these, as they came and tried to 
touch her. 

“Why shouldn't I let her go ?”’ she mum 
bled, expostulating with her better angel. 
“Sho's young and able to work; and I’m 
old, and searee know how to find bread for 
tyself without pinching and pinching till 
iny bones ache with the care of it. As tor the 
thidle, it ought to be burnt; there’sa devil 
in it, or it never would speak such language 
as it does when her idle white fingers run 
over it. Ah, yes, I'm right about the fid- 
dle! Playing, playing, when she should be 
Let 
her choose—fire -forthe fiddle and bread 
for herself, or let the fiddle earn her bread 
—that's what I say.” 

The idea of this struck her as so ludicrous 
that it made her chuckle, and brought back 
her hard sel f-satistaction. 


Ina few minutes her grandchild reap- 
peared, carrying a shawl tied at the corners 
which held all her belongings, and wearing 
on her head one of those Sad cinteemn bon- 
nets shaped like a tunnel, at the end of 
which her delicate face looked curiously 
sinall and pitifully pale. » 

Mrs. Lanyon was kneeling before the 
hearth, blowing at the turf embers.and took 
no heed of her till a timid hand touched her 
shoulder, 


She shook it offand blew at the failing | 


fire with a fiercer breath. 


“Grandmother, I'm going. Won't you | 


say goud-bye? You are old; I may never 
sue you again.”’ 


“i'm waiting to shut the door on you. I. 
breath on good-byes; if | 
But those who | 


sha'n't waste ny 
I'm old, I'd better save it. 
think to feast at my funeral may find I've 
as much life aa they.” 

“I did not mean iny 'words that way. I 
have notthe English like yours,” Grace 
answered. 

This speech brought her father back to 
Mrs. L‘nyon by one word-touch, and she 
turned on her a face working witb such fury 
and anguish thatthe child fled before it. 
She was too dazed for thought or reflection; 
and, after one heavy sigh, she atole away 
silently into the darkening twilight. She 


| was so slender and light, and she went with 


such a soft step, that the grim old woman, 
blowing again at the dying flame, was un- 
awore of her departure, 

“I'tn waiting toshut the door, I say!" 
she repeated in a louder key. 

Three was no reply. 

Then she looked around and saw a blank 
where the lithe figure of her grandchild had 
stood, and the room was very empty. 

Through the open door came the w hispers 
of the autumn wind, a few yellow leaves 


rustied upon the sill like the light flutter of | 
| a vanishing garment. 


A eurious quiver crept upon the old wo- 


man’s flesh ; but she shook it off; 

to the door, he psered outu the 

and eaw the mare sh in the pale 
y, and the 


ber of the 
Frere ge ut clouds lying dark on the distant 


| hills. 
‘But there was no caylee inshoteng 
heath was dying 


straggling garden or 
tnoor, where the purple 

into brown and the yolden glory of the gorne 
was fading into dust. 


She might have closed her door upon 
Bt. + but she did not. She weut back 





| the room, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


to her dim fire leaving it o 

Then, after a breath or | ag spent upon 

the reddening tarf, she rose, passed through 
and went toanother door opening 
upon the viilage street. 

Up and down its blank length her gaze 
fell eagerly ; but the figure her eyes sought 
was not there. 

Half defiantly, she stood a full minute at 
the door, giving no one @ greeting and 
doubting her yey ok then she went back 
to her kitchen and her hearth, sinking upon 
her knees again, hastening to draw a flame 
out ot the now dead tart, not owning to her- 
self that she was remorseful. 

“Who'd have thought she'd have held on 
to an auld fiddle like that ?’’ she murmured; 
and then, witha start, turning wistfully, she 
gazed out through the open window. 

But the fire died down and the night fell, 
and the wind rose, bringing the yellow 
leaves fluttering to her feet; yet no young 
figure came flitting across her threshold, no 
pheves sobbing voice such as she had 
dreamed ot wailed out of the darkness a 
prayer to be allowed again to eat the bread 
of bitterness. 

At last, with one half-acared look into the 
the night, the old woman closed her door 
against the wind, mumbling angrily— 

“Ah, well one gets used to creatures and 
things—even a cat that isn’t a mouser, ora 
thankless grandchild who wishes one dead 
and covets the bit of money the hard years 





“I declare the idle ugly | 
"hen: el | ground and her meal of sky and air. 


have left ne! But I’ve given her a lesson ; 
it will do her good; she’ll be back in the 
morning, all the meeker for her bed on the 
And 
no more mpc haven ! No, 1 won't give in! 
The fiddle shall burn !"" 

She clenched her fist, and shook it at 
the empty case lying torlornly on the floor ; 
then she and her dim candle flitted away 
from the room, and soon all was darkness 
in the cottage. 





CHAPTER III. 

HREE miles away upon the darkening 
road a slight solitary figure sat down by 
the wayside to rest. 

She was not weeping, neither was she 
weary; outover her as there was a 
something desolate, which might have spok- 
en tothe heart of « passer-by had human 
eyes been there to see her young forlorn- 
ness, 

But nosound of step broke the stillness 
of the coming night; the road unrolled 
itself before her view, empty of all things 
except the narrow shadow of the hedge, 
which stretched out gloomily—a long strip 
of darkness through which her way ran. 

She rose soon, and changed her little bun- 
dle from one hand to the other; as she did 
this, her eye tell on the white glimmer of a 
milestone standing close by in the moon's 
rays. Stooping, she read the words graven 
on the granite— 


“To LONDON, 283 MILEs.”’ 


It was like the touch of a tairy wand. Her 
heart gave a great bound; all her thoughts 
ran suddenly into a bright channel of hope, 
her eyes shone with a rush of light. 

“I will go to London,” she said aloud, in 
an awed voice, ‘It is likea hand pointing 
the way. Others have gone and found for- 
tune; why should not 1?”’ 

For a moment she stood still, giving way 
to the dreains that beckoned, the hope that 
siniled ; and the hard necessity of working 
with ber hands for her bread became only a 
pastime and a joy. 

As she stood thus, looking up, with her 
eyes 80 full of light that they seemed to 
hold the glimmer of the stars, there fell 
upon her ear the quick thud, thud of a horse 
trotting on the hard road. 

She sbrank against the hedge to let it pass 





standing a little behind the granite mile- 
| stone, with her hand resting on it. 

Thus her figure first caught the eye of the 
coming horseman ; and, started, he broke 
ser eat pace frou: a sharp trotintoa 
walk. 

In a moment more her slight form shaped 
itself outof the gloom from its phantom 
look into a natural one; and the traveller, 
half siniling, drew near and spoke. 

“Have you found anything on the road ?” 
| he said, 

“T have found nothing, sir.” 

His quick ear caught #sweet accent in her 
voice, a soinething rare and strange which 
beguiled and charmed, 

“Do you live near here?” he asked. 

“I live nowhere, sir.”’ 

“That's an odd address,” said the gentle- 
man, leaning forward to geta nearer view 
of the slight figure, half in twilight, half in 
gloom, who in such a small sweet hone~- 
voice told him she lived nowhere. 

Then, as she turned towards him, he saw 
at the end of the long tunnel-bgnnet a fair, 
calin child-face, not frightened or shy, but 
gazing at him trustfully with innocent 
eyes und lips a little parted, not in fear, but 
lit & SOrtot happy wonder. 

He straightened himself on his horse again 
and his hand tightened on the reins. 





I wish you had found what I have lost,” | 


he said; ‘I should be surethen to have it 


again. Now, I fear, 1 must look on as gone 
for ever.”’ 


you,” she said, 


: ne unconsciously un-English 
in her idiom, as 





**I hope not, if it 1s dear and beaatiful for | 


A ngon 
she looked up into his face | and leave you here alone icnigins 










Without o quiver or & 
reg r py mor 
nal ry - soe hed 


upon the rein. AZ 
“Well, 1 EL value it,” he 


aN 
"Tl 
is a I drew. 
ve ae by th tiesto, and ata 
st ve from 
ae tT bed one 2 ain 
on a 





stead fast that met his 
Yabels shadow 





did not miss it 
more, and then I rede hopeless 
quest.” , 

“Quest?” she repeated, as if 
the word. a at 
not looked yet, sir. If you like, I wil] P 
you to quest ior it.” 

“JT sup the Cornish like the Welsh; 
speak broken yt nee and then,” saia 
the Progen! to himself, as, leaning his 
band on his saddle, he let his eyes rest on 
her curiously. “Will you help me?” 
he said. ‘It is a foriorn hope, though, I am 
em he spoke, he slipped 

Dismounting cs he spoke, the 
bridle of his ieene over the low branch of a 
tree, and stood for a moment smiling down 
upon the smali, earnest, quaint figure re. 
garding him so gravely. 

‘Was it just here you stood, sir, when 
you had drawn your glove from the 
hand?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, using 
between his words, and keeping his eves 
still fixed on the grave voung shining 
diinly at the end ot the big bonnet. 

“Then we will find it soon,” she said. 
‘There is enough of light to search by, and 
to find ashining thing like gold.” 

‘But the ring is no gold,” said the gentle- 
man. 

She was down on her knees on the short 
herbage, searching along the roadside. The 
bonnet inade her face invisible; he thought 
it an odious head-gear. 

“But, if it is diainond or some other stone 
of glitter, we shall see it all the easier,” she 
answered. 

The gentleinan laughed. 

“It is no question of diamonds or of 
gems,’ he said. “The riag is no§ worth 
fifty cents except asa curiosity, and I should 
not have troubled myself to ride back to 
search for it if—if there had not been a 
story, or, in fact, a superstition attached to 
it.” 

“A story !’’—and she looked up eagerly, 
as longing to hear more. But he did not 
care to make explanations, 

A little silence fell between thein. 

A soleinn white owl, from a tree near by, 
flung an ugly screech into it—a solitar 
eerie cry, which ceased as suddenly as it 
caine. 

Somehow it threw an awe upon the night 
stillness, and the girl rose to her feet. 

“It grows darker,’’ she said. “I cannot 
find your ring; and you do not seek for it 
yourself.” 

“No; but I will look now.” 

And, with the ghost of some wistful me- 
mory touching his face, he began to search 
slowly, a8 though sume new thought or 
fresh earnestness seized him. 

All along the road and among the tangled 

and wild flowers by the wayside, he 
sought curiously and vainly, a vexed, anx- 
ious look upon his brow. 

In this search she was sometimes near, 
but oftener afar, a dim figure bathed in 
twilight, with quiet face shining bright and 
pure. 

The long, clear amber light, lying low in 
the sky, threw a soft glow upon "the road; 
one might have seen still to pick up a pin 
or read a ballad. ‘ 

At times his eyes quitted the ground and 
watched his companion with an amused yet 
thoughtful sinile. 

It would seem that he was half vexed with 
himself, and the scene to him had a phrase 
not existent to her, just as the superstitious 
sense of loss which caused this search 
too, its ludicrous side. 

At last he sprang up, calling out that he 
had lost patience, and was tired. 

“I know it was a forlorn hope,’”’ he said; 
“the bauble is gone for ever. I hope it has 
rolled into a snake-hole and will choke # 
few of those reptiles.’’ 

He spoke in an odd tone, half jest, half 
anger. 

Evidently the loss of the ring had vexed 
him more than he cared to own. 

He turned to Grace, whose patient 
came up through the big bonnet, tou 
the face with her own forlornness. 

“And now, as you have helped me, I 

you. Where 


ing 


think I may ask if I can help 
are you going alone so late?”’ 

“I am guing to London, sir.” 

“But you are some miles from a station 
and there is no train till the morning.” 

“T was not thinking of trains; I have no 
money for that. I am going to walk.” 

His hand was on the bridle his foot in 
the stirrup, as she said this, but he did not 
mount; he stayed both foot and hand in 
amused surprise. 

“Walk to London! It is impossible! 
Come, you have helped me; let me dosome- 
thing for you. Iowe you five dollars for 
going down in the dust to search for my 
worthless ring.” 

“You owe me nothing,” she said decided- 
ly, drawing herself back. 

“You are too scrupulous. 1 would give 
fifty dollars to any one who found my ring- 
Wiiy should I not give you five dellars 
looking for it?” 

“I cannot take it, sir. No, indeed—no. « 

She put her hands resolutely beneath ber 
little shawl; and her child-face wore such & 
distressed, grave aspect that he withdrew 
oy proffered coin, half in vexation, 
pleased respect at her decision. 

“And do rou mean that’1 am to ride = 


through the night tothe City Desire 
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tion ? Having still a conscience left me, I 

cant oe ards wore the alr of an enigma to 

ber; but she met his look in her grave, 
sa — 

art por Bry ‘ very thankfal for your coim- 

pany, if you travel the samme road that I 


To the City of Destruction ?’”’ he answer- 
ed, smiling. “Very well, then; we will 
walk on together.” 

He flung the bridle over his arm, and 
then went up the tree-shadowed road for a 
little space in silence. 

She was 80 grave, so quaintly serious, so 
oddly trustful—in a word, so innocent— 
that he could only hold his peace and won- 
der at her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


By the Lake. 


BY LEAH NORRIS. 











HAT!” said Mrs. Haven, almost in a 
shriek. 


“It’s true,” said her husband. 
“They’re coming to visit us—every one of 
’en! My sister Caroline, because the 
Scarborough hotels are too intolerably hot 
for endurance; cousin Herbert Haller, be- 
cause he is an sesthete, and wants to study 
nature trom a level hitherto untrodden; 
Mrs. Johnson, because the children don't 

t well after the whooping-cough; aunt 
Sadie, on account of a difficulty with her 
landlady on the subject of poodle dogs; and 
uncle Jenks, because he never has visited 
us, and wants to know what my wife is 
like.” 

“Dear me,"’ faintly gasped Mary Haven, 
looking around her pretty sitting-room, 
dra in pink chintz, fragrant with fresh 
flowers, and decorated with gilt bird-cages, 
water-color sketches and Kensington eim- 
broidery ; ‘what ain I to do?’”’ 

“Do?” repeated her husband, who was 
intent on clipping off the end of his cigar, 
wo that it should “draw” satisfactorily. 
“There is but one thing to do—let ’em 
come.”’ 

“All at once?” 

“Yes, ull at once,” 

“And I with only one girl, and the ther- 
mometer at ninety in the shade, and the 


inters in on of the second story,” 
iysterically cried the lady. 
“Couldn’t be a better combination of cir- 


cumstances, ny dear,’’ said Mr. Haven. 

“T don’t believe these es ay care a straw 
about seeing me,’ said Mrs. Haven, ready 
to burst into tears, 

“Neither do I,’’ said her husband. 

“Tt’s only on account of their conveni- 
énce, the hot weather, and the high prices 
atthe hotels,’’ added Mrs. Haven. “Hugh, 
I’ve a great mind to commit suicide.” 

“Don’t do that, my dear,” said Mr. 
Haven. “I can ——_ a better plan. I 
was just thinking, dv you know——” 

“Of telegraphing to the city for a new 
force of servants, a box of provisions from 
Fortnuimn & Mason’s, half-a-dozen cots, with 
hair mattresses and bedding to match ?” 
eagerly interrupted the lady. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Haven 
serenely eyeing the distant landscape 
through the amethyst rays of cigar-smoke. 


Bere te 

aant ugh?” 

“To the little cottage _by the lake,” Mr. 
Haven explained. 

“Only for a few days, merely on account 
of the repairs at the house. 

“Paint upsets my digestion,and the sound 
< a carpenter’s hammer sets my teeth on 

ge. 

“Besides, Hodge, the contractor,can work 
a good deal faster if we’re all out of the 
way.”’ 

“But, Hugh, the cottage is nothing on 
earth but a cainping-out place, with board 
floors, and not a particle of plaster or paint 
about it,”’ remonstrated Mary. 

“‘What of that, my love?’ said the im- 
perturbable husband. 

“Our friends don’t come, as I take it, to 
admire fresco and gilding, but to enjoy our 
society.’’ 

“They'll think we live there always, ’’said 
Mrs. Haven, with corrugated brow. 

“That is precisely what I wish them to 
think, my dear.’’ 

“Oh !”’ said Mrs. Haven. 

“You follow my meaning?” 

“I—think—I—begin—to,” said she, with 
an ainused light beginning to sparkle in 
her eyea. 

“Yes, dear, perhaps it would be a good 
plan to move—just while the repairs are in 
pr ess.’’ ‘ 

And she hurried upstairsto pack a few 
necessaries ut once. 

The oatinns by Windermere was not an 
imposing edifice. 

There was plenty of room in it, such as it 
was,but the floors were of rude pine boards 
the windows were undraped, and the furn- 
iture was such as was alapted merely to 
the wants of cainping rties who were 
prepared to “rough it’’ a 
itive fashion; and when Mrs. Caroline 
— Prout drove uptothe door, in a 
break 


eavily laden with trunks, she stared | dog 
ne night at the cottage settled the ques- 
tion of ‘‘to stay or not to stay,’’ in the wind | 


through her gold eye-giesses in a imost ri- 
diculous tmanner at “> rude porch, thw 
shutteries, windows, and the unpainted 
wood settees on the grass. 


‘ vants,”’ 


said Mrs. Mon Prout, in accents 
keenest d ment. at On 


Bat at this ininute Mra. Haven herself 
er to the door. 

“Ithink you must be my husband's 
ate = Deecting,” said she ssateuil y. “Do 

ne in. 

‘But where are the trunks to ?” said 
the fashionable widow, who had ed the 
eyes of the Scarborough world with her 
numerous changes of toilet during the past 


fortnight. 

“You can putthem in the shed at the 
mene of the ,"’ said Mrs. Haven graci- 
ously. 


“I don't think they will quite go up the 
stairway.’’ 

Mr. Haller arrived later in the day—e 
long-haired, sallow-complexioned young 
man, in a violet velveteen suit, followed b 
a countryman carr ame Se portable canal, 
> eam travelling library, and writing- 

esk. 

He knocked loudly at the door of the 
cottage with the ivory knob of his cane. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Haven 


lives ?"’ said he. 
:*This is the place,’’ said the hostess. 
hl omnes 4 ge 
ou are cousin Herbert, suppose ?”* 
said Mra. Haven politely. ‘‘Walk 8 My 


husband will come by the evening train. 
Allow me to show you to your room. It is 
rather sinall; but we are expecting a good 
deal of company, and I dare say you won't 
mind a little inconvenience.” 

And she left him in a seven-by-nine 
apartment under thé eaves, where he could 
not stand upright, yo justin middle of 
the room, and where the three-pane win- 
dow was close to the floor, 

“Humph!’ soliloquised the ssthete, 
looking ruefully around hiin, “this isn’t at 
all what I expected.” 


Mary Haven had scarcely got downstairs 
and resumed the inanutacture of raspberry 
pies, when shouts and cries in various keys 
announced the coming of Mrs. Johnson 
=e her four children froin the nearest sta- 
t on. 

“1s this cousin Hugh’s house, ma?” said 
Adelaide, the eldest, discontented|y. 

“Itain’t nothin’ but a shanty,’ loudly 
ee Alexander Gustavus,the second 

ope of the family. 

“There ain’t no paint on it,’”’ said Helen 
Louise. 


‘Lemme get out! lemme get out! ’’ cried 
Julietta, ‘and play in that lovely black 
mud where the frog is sitting.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson sailed in with a scarlet face 
and a perturbed look. 

“I’m afraid, cousin Mary,’ said she, 
‘that we shall inconvenience vou. There 
don’t seem to be much accomodation 
here.”’ 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room up in the 
ee such as it is,’’ said Mrs. Haven smil- 

ngly. “Ot course, one ex to leada 
gipey life in a place like this; and the lake 
will be so nice for the little dears to pla 

in, ifonly they area little careful, for it’s 
so lucky you are here, cousin Johnson, to 
help me with the pies and bread, for I'm 
not a very experienced housekeeper, and 


“I thought you kept two or three ser- 
d Mrs. Jobnson wh ge A 

“T have only one young gir just at pres, 
ent,” said Mrs. Haven; “and, of course, 
when there’s s0 much company, there's a 
great deal to do. 

“Oh! there cones an old lady with a sweet 
little dog.”’ 

She glanced out of the open doorway. 

“Goodness ine! if it ain't that intolerable 
old aunt Sadie, with her inevitable doy,” 
groaned Mrs. Johnson, asa fat elderly lady 
toiled up the path, in a scarlet shaw! apd a 
black-lace hat. 

“Bless me!" said aunt Sadie, purple 
with the heat and dripping with perspira- 
tion, ‘you don’t never mean to say, niece 
Haven, that this ’ere’s the place I’ve heard 
tell of on Lake—what d’ye call it?” 

“It is where we live at present,” said 
Mrs. Haven quietly. 

‘I'm downright sorry I left the hotel at 
the railroad,’’ said aunt Sadie sadly. 

“I ain’t used to these unplastered houses, 
and I’m ’invst sure Trip will catch a bad 
cold.” 

Uncle Jenks was the last to come—a 
shrewd, brown-faced old man, in agrey 
suit, and with keen eyes like an eagle. 

He looked arvund him and seemed to 
take in the situation at once. 

‘No servants, eh? ”’ said be. 

“Well, it’s lucky I came. 

“I’m pretty handy to fetch water, and 
split wood, and help about generally; and 
you're pony! slim, my dear, to do all the 
work of this house with only a young gal to 


help you. 

“So Hugh hasn'tdone real wellin busi- 
ness? 

“I've alittle money uninvested myself, 
and I don't know as I could do better with 
it than to lend it to my sister's son.” 

Thus he spoke, cheery and kind, while 





r the most prim- | 


Mrs. Montagu Prout fanned herself, cousin 
ierbert Haller did battle with the flies and 
wasps, Mrs. Johnson followed her four 


| children about in ceaseless terror lest they 
| should be drowned, and aunt Sadie felt her 


; “This isn’t ‘The Solitudes!'”’ she said. 
‘Drive on, wan! You have made a mis- | 
take.”’ 


“This ‘ere’s where Lawyer Haven’s folks 


‘Ive,’ waid the man, leisurely chewing a 
straw. 


“Guess it’s enough of a ‘solitude’ to suit | 


anybody.” 
“I thought it was a picturesque cottage,”’ 


Tee 


‘s pulse and groaned over the heat. 


ot Mrs. Haven’s guests. 

“T never slept in such a hot place in my 
life,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

‘The bed was not long enough for me to 
stretch mvself out in,and the eaves touched 
my forehead,” said cousin Herbert. 

The owls houted all night in the woods,’ 
said aunt Sadie, ‘and kept dear little Trip 
barking until he was hoarse.” 

“J wouldn't stay here if you would pay 
me a hundred pounds a week,” said Mrs. 





Mantage Fveut, Shieh of her pink silk 
party-dreases, and twelve-buttoned kid 

“Well,” said uncle Jenks drily, “it ain't 
just the nm Isbould have selected for 
a summer residence, but I ain’t going off 
leave Hugh and his wife while Ican man- 
age w& be useful to them.” 

Sothe company departed, with various 
acieus and insincere ns of . 
and only uncle Jenks was left; and then 


his li 
“Unele Jenks,” said he, “suppose we go 
up and see how the carpenters and painters 
are getting along with conservatory up 
at the house.” 

“At what house ?"’ said uncle Jenks. 

“Mine,” said Mr. Haven. 

“Don’t you live here?” asked uncle 
Jeuks. 
: “Not all the tine,” sald Mr. Haven smil- 
. ing. 
we only caine here to accommodate 
such of our relations as merely desired to 
make a convenience of us.” 


“Oh 1’ aaid uncle Jenks, aslow smile be- 


ginning to Lreak over his shrewd tace. 
And Haven oon feased that her hus- 
band’s ad had proved excellent. 


- Uncle Jenks, the one of the troop who 
really cared two straws for thein, was with 
them still—the reat had all been frightened 
away by the rusticities of the Wi inere 


“And I wish them bon voyage,"’ said Mr. 
Haven calmly. 
“So do I,” agreed Mary. 





Reason Anp InsTinct.—“I have made 
my most interesting studies of nature in the 
morning,” said Seth Green. ‘That is the 
time to see the insects at their best—to see 
the mud-wasps stinging the spiders withuvut 
killing them,and packing thein away where 
they are kept alive for weeks to used 
when needed. I saw asmall green worm 
han ng Sore aweb. An ant, stationed on 
the limb above, pulls up the web and, just 
as the worin cones within reach of his tiny 
claws, down drops Mr. Worm. The ant 
pulls up mn and the worm, lets out 
another reef and down. This sort of 
thing continues until finally the ant grap- 
ples the worm and both go down in a grand 
scrainble, in which the worm manages to 
shake off the ant. This leaves tbe worm on 
the ground. His web is so strong that the 
other end is still fastened to the limb above. 
What does Mr. Ant do? Giveitup? No, 
sir. I have seen him go up the trunk of 
that tree, crawl out the same liinb, and go 
to work again pulling up the same web. 
Then, after another battle, 1 have known 
the ant to get the better of the fight and lug 
the worm off to to bis hole, three rods away. 

“Why, talk about reasoning powers! The 
perseverance and instinct of these creatures 
are wondertul. People go out to fish. They 
splash around, stand up in the boat, drop 
their lines three feet away, and wonder be- 
cause they don't catch trout. They torget 
that trout can see. Fish learn the tackle and 
fish are, as a rule, local in their habitation. 
There are not as inany gypsies — fish 
as among men. Any iman who will take 
the pains to study fish, or who will remem- 
ber a tithe of what ho reads about them,can 
catch them. Lies | are sinart, but our brains 
will beat them. remember once fishing 
for salmon trout for a long tiie and taking 
nothing. Finally I concluded to get down 
and look into the water, and so, throwin 
my coat over m head, I the requir 
shade and red down. The salmon would 
sail up and look atthe minnow. Then,with 
a quick dart, he would close his teeth round 
one-half the ininnow and open thein again 
like a flash. He did not attempt to eat the 
minnow,and half of the sever body would 
drop to the bottom. When it bad fallen to 
the bed of the lake the salmon would go 
down leisurely and eat it. The next time 
when I dropped my hook and felt the quick 
bite of the trout I let out enough line to 
drop the hook to the bottom, and the result 
was that when the salmon went down for 
his meal he was fooled and I had him.” 


eer 
—— 


Docs 1s Harngss.—The Tartars use 
dogs to carry packs. In the far north they 
do the chief work in pulling the sledges, 
though the Laplanders chie i. use the rein- 
deers for this purpose. The Eskiino sledge 
dogs are fine, strong animals, nearly allied 
to the wolf, and Messrs. Lord and Baines 
give some amusing hints about their inan- 

ment. Thesledge driver must never 
leave his sledge without acomreng ittoa 
8 driven into the snow, or the dogs 
will, perhaps, start off of their own accord 
and distance all pursuit. They are very 
uarrelsome, but generally in every teain 
there is one master dog, with a very deter- 
mined will and strong, teeth, and 
when he sees the others fighting he will 
dash in ainongst them and vigorously as- 
| sist his master in restoring order. When 
rough ice is tv» be traversed,the dogs’ paws are 
protected by little bags or moccasins of hide. 
They are not fed till the day’s work is over, 
and great care has to be taken that each gets 
his proper share, for *‘‘some are so desper- 

| ately artful and cunning that they do all in 
| their power to delude their tnaster into the 
| belief that instead of having their full al- 
| lowance it is yet tojoome.’’"SThe Laplander's 








Esquimaux dog sled. It is shaped some- 
thin 
reindeer, which is used in the same way in 


| Siberia, and also for riding and carrying 


| packs. In many countries suinmer sleds 
are used. Oneof the easiest to make is 
formed of aforked branch with pieces of 
wood nailed acrossthe fork, the horse or 


mule being harnessed to the pointed end. 
This is often used by the settler for drag 
axing loads of all kinds over level ground. 


sled or kerres is different from the low, flat | 


Mr. Haven took his cigar out from between- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A UNIVERSAL ANIMAL.—It is nald that 








to | NO animal is so extensively diffused over 


| the globe or increases su rapidly as the hog. 


| Marshal Vauban calcul atec 





| So help me God in 


like a big shoe, and is drawn by the | 


that the pro- 
duce of a single sow In teu years, assuming 
six pigs ata litter, would increase to 6,434,< 
130 pixs, or asimany as any of the chief 
Eure States could support. If this 
calculation were carried on to the twelfth 
generation we should find they would fill 
all Europe with a supply. and by the six- 
teenth cover the entire glove. 


A FasuHIonaBL_e VeEGETABLE.— Louis 
XV. was a good liver of the first quality,and 
one to have been able to set the fushion In 
edibles, not only for his own age, but for a 
long while to come. That he was not, in 
fact, equal to this task may be easily per- 
ceived froin the exainple of one vegetable 
alone, which has s ily undeservedly de- 
ascended from the high place to which he 
raised it into an huinbie and tniserable posi- 
tion of inferority. The plant in question is 
the red cabbage, which was an immense 
favorite with the royal feaster, and was 
more highly a at the little su 
~~ given to His Majesty by Madaine de 
20mpadour at Marly than any otber article 
in the bill of fare. 

A Bio DiamMonp.—The biggest diamond 
in the world, if, indeed, it be a diamond, is 
the Braganza, which forins part of the Por- 
tuguese crown jewels. t weighs 1, 880 
carats. However, nota little doubt exists 
ot its being a diamond, as the government 
has never allowed it to be tested but uncut 
diamond is the Mattam, belonging to the 
Rajah of Mattam, in Borneo. It is of pure 
water, weighs 367 carats and is of a pear 
shape, indented at thethick end. It was 
found about 1760 at Landak, in Borneo. It 
has been the cause of a sanguinary war. 
Before it was cut the Koh-i-noor, which is 
one of the English crown jewels, was the 
largest tested diamond. It then weighed 
793 carats. Whenin the possession of the 
Emperor Aurengzebe it was reduced -y un- 
skilful cutting two 146 carats. During the 
India mutiny it was captured by the British 
troops and presente! to Queen Victoria, 
It was recut and now only weighs 106 1-16 
carats, 

NAMES OF Sworps.—Not only were 
naines given to swords, but in scriptions 
intended to indicate their quality, or the 
deeds tney were expected to perform, wore 
engraved upon their blades. Some of these 
were of a very vaunting and boastful spirit. 
The best inscription upon a sword of which 
I ever heard was one upon an old Ferrara 
blade, which read thus: ‘My value varies 
with the hand that holds me.’’ On a great 
many of the blades made at Toledo wus the 
inscription: “Do not draw me without rea- 
son, do not sheathe me without honor.” 
Among the vaunting inscriptions was this; 
“When this viper stings there is no cure in 
any doctors’ shops.” Sicilian sword bore 
the announcement: “I come,’’ meaning, 
probably, that everybody else hed better 
away; while a Hungarian sword declared : 
“He that thinks not as I do thinks fulsely.’’ 
These are but a tew of the legends by which 
a mnan’s sword, in the days when cavaliers 
and warriors used to do as inuch talking as 
fighting, was inade to imitate its master. 


MISPLACED PuNCTUATIONS.—Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson speaking with difficulty in a 
corner of the platforin suid “that there was 
nothing like drink; to cause misery total 
abstinence was recointnended; to insure 
happiness drunkenness was the best plan; 


to tein a inan to suicide let him be 
a ed to ‘take the pledge.’"" “The 
earse drawn by tour horses entered the 
pot wh carried by six inutes, the minister, 
ery ng bitterly, wus lowered into the grav 

where was buried the deceased's wile an 

the mourners; the umbrella with which 


each seemed to be provided joined in the 
general exclaination of intense and heartfelt 
sorrow.”” “We had just retired when the 
door slowly opened on its ridiculous bind 
legs; a poodle entered ; ny slipper in a und, 
ment was sent flying at ny wife's bead; my 
pistol bung fire; away, *.id she, and the 
poodle bolted the stupid Lousemaid ; it was 
she let that dogin.”” “A lady warts to ex- 
change a inahoygany crib; fora Laby three 
months old, strong and good condition with 
wooden head and open sides standing on 
four legs a month at the seaside.”’ 


OATHS OF ALL NaTIONS.—The following 
suminary of the forum of official oaths in 
use in foreign legislative assenbiies is ex- 
tracted from the reports received at the 
British Foreign Office: Bavaria—) swear 
* 4 * Bo help me God and His Holy Gos. 
pel. Deninark—I promisean( swear * ® 
* So help me God and His Holy Word. 
Greece—I swear in tio name of the Holy 
and Consubstantial and Indivisible Trinity. 
Hesse-Derinstadt—I swear * * *# Bo 
help me God. Saxe-Coburg and Baden—I 
swear. Sohelpine God. Holland —I swear. 
So help ine God. Portuga!—I swear on the 
Holy —— Prussia—I swear by God 
the Almighty and Oinniscient * * * So 
help ne God. Saxony—I swear by Al- 
oo God. Servia—I swear by one God 
and with all that is according t» law most 
sacred and in this world dearest. * * # 
this and in that other 


world. Spain—After swearing the Deputy 
on the gospel, the President says: ‘Then 
inay God repay you; but if you fail, may 
He claim it from you."’ Sweden and Nor- 
way—[President or Vice President only 
swear before Gud and His holy gospel. 
* * | will be faithful this oath «us sure 
as God shall save iny body andsoul. Swit- 
zeriand- in the presen wevul Alimighty God 
Iewear * * So help ine God. United 
. | States—I do solemnly swear * _® ® §o 
| help une God. 
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THE LIGHT OF HOPE. 





BY M. TINSLEY. 





The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great pray ea; 

The acorn forever and ever, 
Strives upward tu the tree, 

The rainbow, the «ky adurning, 
Shines promise through Use storm sy 

The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight givom will form. 

By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 

And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to youand to me, 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal, 

Though the beart and the head be weary, 
Let faith Inepire the soul: 

Beek the right, theugh the wrong be tempting 
Speak the truth at any cost, 

Vain is ali weak exempting 
When once the pei is lost. 

Let strony hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes; 

Though earnest and fancy steady 
Bear blest unto the close, 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 


But with eveaing comes the lights; 
Though the low winds are complaining, 
Yet the eunriee yilts the hetyht; 
And love has its hidden treasure 


For the pationt and the pure; 
And time gives 
To the workers whe 


hin fullest treasure 








learn to live withoat her. She is a thank- 
less child, and you are a loving one. Come 
tomy heart, Hettie; your home shall be 
there.” 

But, as her golden head lay upon his 
breast, arnidst her sobs and tears she heard 
the name of Leah as often as she heard her 
own. 

‘There is is no need fe peceute this pain- 
ful scene," said General Hatton,after a short 
silence. **My dear Leah, for the trust and 
confidence you have shown me I thank 
rou. You shall see that it is well placed. 
] take you from what I believe to be most 
unworthy hands, and edopt you as my own 
dauzhter. I would take your sister,but she 





| cried Martin Ray- 


And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledpe supplied, 
For we know that when we awaken" | 


We shall be ‘‘watiofied.”’ 
i eeeenenictlllliendtilie acon 


THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“* FROM GLOOM TY 
BUNLIONHY,'’ “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN,” EVC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VII 
YOU hear," he said; ‘there is one faith- 

fultome. Youtnay takethe other. I 

—give herto youl” 

“IT could never lead the lifo you want me 
to lead, father —uever,” remarked Leal; 
“and how would vou have borne with me 
had IT refused? Do not think that uiy heart 
is not rent.” 

“You need say no more!’ said) Martin 
Ray. “Have we not heard how Bharper 
than aserpent’s tooth itis to have a thank- 
less child? I have noson,and T rested iny 
pride, my hopes, my amnlition on you; and 
you have heartlessly deserted me for a 
stranger who despises me." 

“T cannot believe as you believe, father, 
or think a8 you think. We must have been 

rted sooner or later, PT could not have 

rne iny lot, now that Tain beginning to 
understand you.” 

Hettie’s arms clasped 
tightly. 

“Never mind, father. T will make it all 
upto you. T would die to save vou from 


[ CONTINUED. } 


him even more 


pain. She will tire soon, and come back to 
you.” 

“Never! he cried, bis free aflame with 
anger. “Stand away from ome, Hettie! 


Lat me see the child so ready to leave ine 
and give up the love of years at the bidding 
of astranger !"’ 

Hettie drew back, and at that moment she 
knew in her heart that his best and dearest 
love had been given to the daughter who 
had deserted him. 

“Let me look at her!’ he eried. “She 
has deserted ine and youe over to my ene- 
mies !'’ 

“[ have simply given up a life which has 
never been tolemable to me, and which 

rows nore unbearible every day. LT shall 
ove you always, father; but TD shall never 
share your principics.”’ 

His face paled with anger. 

“You speak bravely enough now that you 
know your words give me no coveern. I 
ain justly punished, for in toy blindness I 
confess that I loved vou best. You must 
forgive ine, Hettie. 1 shall love but 
daughter now.” 

“IT have nothing to forgive; it was natural 
that you should love Leah best. Do not be 
angry with her. Shetold me that she did 
not care about the life vou wanted her to 
lead. Leal loves everything beautifuland 
she wants to be loved. She does not care 
for lectures and polities.”’ 


one 


| 


| 


The simple words almost made the Gene- | 


ral smile; but there was no simile on the 
lips of Martin Ray as he turned to his elder 
child. 

*Look at ine,"’ he said, “and tell ime to 
my face that you are going te leave me." 

“Jt isthe lite I leave, uot you," 

“Listen to ine, Leah. If vou leave me 
now, you shall never, so help ime Heaven, 
look upon my face again! You shall go 
from my house, niy heart, never to re-enter 
them. You shall cease even to be known 
by name; and your sister shall never sce 
ors k to you again. 
«ll that you are Po ing up?” 

She was pale asa white lily. 

“J can bear my coming life better than 


the other, father. I could never follow the 
career that you have traced forine. Itis 
better that I should go." 

“Oh, Leah, you tnust not leave hin! 


You cannot desert me! Ishall dic 
ge from me and lea 
“Come with ] 
me, it is none for i ( vit 7 
“You forget,’ interrupted L 
is my mother who bas sent for m 
“Her heart is hardened!’’ cried Martin 
Ray. “Say no inore to her, Hettie. She 


bac ite tl ‘ Limi 


see) ¢ ie 
bade OF 


ean leave us both without tears. We must | 


| you; I will believe that 
| momentary desertion ; 
| thing and everything if you will onl 


deciines to come. If in the future sbe 
should change her mind, I shall none the 
less be still her friend.”’ 


over-persnade you—and the choice is for 
life. Avil you take time to think over it?” 
“No,” she answered faintly. “I could not 
live the life that is proposed for me. I hate 
it. I prayed to Heaven to send me deliver- 
ance. I cannot refuse it now that it bas 
en You need not do #0,” said the General. 
“] wish your sister would come too.” 
But Hettie clung to her father. 





After a few moments, Martin raised bis 
hands. 

“I am no prophet,” he said; “but I be- 
lieve in the natural order and the natural 
fitness of thin I predict that over the 
head of the chiki who has forsaken me dark 


| clouds will gather; I predict for her a sad 


| 


| «I thank you,” said a gentle voice full of | 
‘teurs; “but I shall never leave my father. | 


It does not matter who he is or what an 
one thinks of him; he is my father, and 
will be faithful to him.” ‘ 


“T say nothing but this,” replied the | 


General—“if over you want a friend, come 
} Maine, Fars character, 


to me.”’ 


“She will never want one while I live! | 
“Oh, Leah, child of my | 


how little did I dream that you | 
become one of those cles | 


heart, 
would 
whom I have preached and taught my life 
long! 
amongst the wealthy and the aristocracy of 
the land is to meashaine and a di 
These is yet time to make your final dis- 

cision, Leah. I will believe that you were | 
over-tompted by the man who has bribed 
ou repent of your 
will Ealheve any- 
come 
back to me, Leah, child of ny heart!’ 

General Hatton stood by and said nothing. 

Hie would not influence the girl; her 
heart should decide. 

Hie could not help thinking what 4 beauti- 
ful picture of pathetic determination she 
made, standing with her eyes’ wist- 
fully seeking her father’s face, her hands 
clasped, | 

wf could never be what you want me to 
be, futher,’ she said; ‘tand you would dis- 
like me, hate me, when I refused. It is 
better that I should accept my uncle’s | 
offer.”’ 

“You refuse then, decidedly, once and 
forever, Leah, to carry out my wishes ?’’ 

“I do retuse,’’ she replied calmly. “I 
could not act as you wish. I do not believe 
In that which you would have me teach.” 

“Say no tnore,”’ he cried, holding up his 
hand as though he would ward off a blow 
—no more! IT have heard from your own 
lips your decision. You choose to make 
your Lome with this stranger—tor stranger 
he is, no matter how closely he may be re- 
lated to you—you would rather live with | 
me??? 

“Tt is not my fault,” she said humbly. | 
“You would have made my life intolerable 
to me.” 

“You renounce me, give me upentirely 
for him!” continued Martin. ‘You cast me | 
out of yaur life and choose to cling to him ? | 
Do not be afraid to speak out plainly.” 

“Pam not afraid,’ she replied calmly, “I 
do preter to go to my mother’s brother.” 

“Well and good,’ said Martin Ray, with a 
white faee—*well and good. You have 
tnade your choice; you must abide by it. 
Nothing can ever alter it in) this world. 
Some fathers would have cursed you. I 
Will not; but T tell you, as much in sorrow 
asin anger, that punishment will fall upon 
you. Timay not have been perhaps the best 
of fathers, but Iam your father, and to give 
up my loveand protection for that of another 
is, Tsay, a Sin that cries to Heaven for ven- 
geanee, You hear me, Leah? I say it to 
warn you. The time will come when with 
unutterable regret vou will remember this 
hour and this deed; the time will come 
when the anger of heaven will fall upon 
you, when, in your turn, your heart will be 
tora with anguish,and you will say to your- 
sell, ‘This is the punishment that my father 
ere fur me.’ I do not curse you, 

with; IL leave you to the Power that never 
fils to punish or reward,” 

“Donot be so angry with her,father,”’ said 
a loving voice; and again Hettie’s arms 
clung to him tenderly. 

The General, seeing that Leah had hardly 
strenuth to stand, drew her nearer to him. 

“There is one thing I must do before vou 
go,’ sud Martin Ray. “I will not say that 
I have studied my Bible inuch; but I have 
nade a family register of it.’”’ 





He unclasped Tlettie’s arms, and placed | 


her in achair; then he went to the book- 
shelf, took from it a large Bible, opened it, 
and laid it upon the table before the Gen- 


| eral. 
_ ‘There was about his action the dignity that | 
| comes fron: great sorrow, 


she re- | 


“Look !"' he said,pointing with his finger. 


| “There is the entry of my inarriage with 


Do you understand | 


Doris Hatton. Here is the birth of my 
first and best-beloved chiid Leah, more 
than sixteen vears ago. Here is the birth 


of Hettie, than fifteen years ago. Now 
see. My eldest child is dead to ime; 


she died to-day. 
living.’’ 

He took a pen and dipped it in ink, and 
through the naine of es age be he drew u 
thick black line with steady fingers. 

He wrote opposite to it “Dead to me.” 

Then he closed the book, and replaced it 
on the shelf. 


I have but one daughter 


“There is no more to be either said or | 


done,”’ he continued. “You have taken my 
child from me, General Hatton. She voes 
read y let he I do nao Mean to Gorm- 
plain ; but, when shx passes over the thres- 
hold of the house, she passes over my 
heart.’’ 4 


General Hatton bent down, and looked 
into the beautiful face so white and still. 
*“Leah,”’ he said gently, “I would not 


That I should have a daughter | 


race. | 


' 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


life in the undst of wealth, ——e and 

oy: For the daughter whose faithful 
eart and tender love are my consolation I 
redict happiness in life andindeath. May 
feaven confirm what I say!" 

“We will have a proper understanding,” 
said Sir Arthur Hatton. “T am not unreas- 
onable, though I frankly confess I dislike 
everything about you—your name, your 
r our life, and its 
aims. ain implacable In my resentment 
against you for having stolen my sister and 
blighted her life and death. But, if you ure 
ill or dying, and send for Leah, she shall 
come. If Hettie be dying or ill, and send 
tor her, she shall come.”’ 

“Neither in life nor in death shall we 
meet again,’’ declared Martin Ray. “We 
shall live our lives; they will be far apart 
from hers. To me she no longer exists. I 
have touched her hand, kissed her face, 
spoken to her for the last time. She lies in 
her coffin dead to me, and I draw the sheet 
over her face—she is dead! Oh, Hettie, 
with your mother’s eyes, comfort me!” 

Leah raised her white face to Sir Ar- 
thur’s. 

‘This is dreadful,’’ she said ; ‘‘it is killing 
me. But I cannot follow out my father’s 
wishes. Take me away.” 

Then the two sisters looked at each other. 

In each face was an unspoken longing. 

“No,’’ said Martin Ray sternly, ‘you shall 
not touch her, Hettle! She has cast us off ; 
let her go her own way.”’ 

“Just once,’’ pleaded Hettie. ‘Let me 
kiss her once, father. We are own sisters, 


| vou know; we have loved each other so 


dearly. Oh, Leah, stay with us, darling ; 


| do not go!” 


‘No, not once or ever!’ cried Martin 
Martin Ray, raising his hand. ‘You shall 
not even say good-bye to her! Let her 
leave usin silence—the silence of death.”’ 

And Hettie, whose loving heart was al- 
most broken, fell upon her knees, hiding 
her face in her nands, and sobbing with bit- 
ter tears and cries. 

She dared not raise her head to take a last 
look at the tace she loved ao well. 

Ping General drew Leah nearer to the 
oor. 


‘Good-bye, father,’ she said. “I am not 


| cold, unloving, or heartless; but I could not 
| lead the life you selected for me. 


I would 
rather have died. I will come back if you 
want me or send for ine.”’ 

She moved towards him, as though she 
fain would have kissed his hands or face: 


| but he turned from her with a gesture of 
| angry contempt. 


“Good-bye, Hettie,’’ she said in a broken 
voice. ‘Nothing can part us tor long; noth- 
ing can change uur aflection for each other; 
time, patience, and love will bring us to- 
getheragain. If you want me, send, and I 
will come.”’ 

It was a pitiful scene—one girl kneeling 
in wild distress on the ground, the other 
pale, trembling, half hesitating, moving 
slowly to the door. 

Suddenly Leah threw up her arms with a 
bitter cry. 

“It is worse than death!’’ she said. ‘Oh, 
uncle, help me!” 

“I will do all I can to make you happy, 
Leah,”’ he replied. 

He did not know how to comfort her. 

It was he who, in seeking to rescue her 
from a life she haved, had brought these 
troubles upon her. 

Nature was more kind ; for, when Sir Ar- 
thur beckoned his man-servant to help 
him, Leah had lost all consciousness, an 
80 left her father’s house, almost as he had 
said, in the silence of death. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ce is gone,” said Martin Ray hoarsely, 


as the sound of the carriage-wheels 
\.) reached them. “She is gone, Hettie, 
iron our home and life forever. She is 
dead to us.”’ 

And the man whose endsand aims in 
life were all selfish, who would have tram- 
pled over hundred of human beings to at- 
tain the object he sought, buried his face in 
his hands and sobbed aloud.: 


The sobs roused Hettie, who in her whole | 


life never remembered to have seen her 


| father weep—startled her into forgetting her 


own grief, for a time, to console him. 
a went to him, and knelt down by his 
side. 

“I will love you doubly dearest,” she 
said, “to make up for it. 
daughters in one to you.” 

He stood up, gray, worn, and haggard, a 
prematurely old man. 











I will be two | 


| 


*“You are the best of daughters, Hettie,”’ | 


he said stowly; “but the—well, you see. 
she was more than a daughter to me. I 
wanted to live again in her. You are all 
that is sweet, kind, and gentle; but she had 
fire and passion, she had power and elo- 
quence, she would have been a light in the 
darkness. I shall never be the same man 
again, Hettie. I did not know that I could 
be so human. I did not know that I was 


| Slipofagirl. I think better of myself f 
| My Own grief, Hettie.” , 


She whispered to bim, after the man 
i b hat 
>=! lov my any, rere — aneaneea 


I ee fo ot 
“Ah, now,” n spread 
ing out his bands in apoomine ee 


“now all is changed 
a — ~~ at aoe wistful eyes. 
‘‘Father,”’ e as gentl ‘was 

mother really an aristocrat ?’’ 4 my 

“Good Heaven, no, Hettie! Certainly 
not! She was a lady. She came from 9 
ba’? 1-7 moet gang A family.” 

“That is so ng to proud of, is 
not?”’ she asked innocently. pas 

And Martin Ray glared at her with angry 
eyes. 

He could not say say ’‘No,” and he would 
not say “Yes.”’ 

It seemed to him that these children of 
his, so long docile and blind in their belief, 
were suddenly rising up against him. 

“Why do you hate my mother's brother, 
father? Why could you not be friends?” 

“Why were not Napsleon and Wellington 
friends?’’ he asked poimpously, “Why are 
the hare and the hourig, the dove and the 
hawk, not friends? We are enemies natur- 


ally, as are they.” 

“It seems so strange,” said the girl, who 
was stillachild. “How me lace was, 
and how svern his voice! @ thought you 
had been cruel to my mother. hy did 
you not tell him it was not so?”’ 

Martin Ray - and down the little 
room; the sickly yeliow light from the set. 
ting sun still +’ ee the floor—the door 
through which bis daughter had passed out 
fur evermore was still open. 

Hot anger was rising in his heart. 

Up w the present he had been mastered 
and distressed by surprise and pain; now 
the wonder was past, the pain deepened,and 
he grew wrathbful. 

What right had this man, his dead wife's 
brother, to come and take his child from 
hiin? 

Ifit bad been Hettie, it wovld have been 
more bearable—for he was by no means 
averse to money—but Leah, bright, beauti- 
ful, proud Leah, who ‘was to have crowned 
the name of Ray with faine—it was worse 
mee parting with his life’s blood to lose 

er. 

Angry passion surged in his heart against 
the man who had taken her. 

He could not endure the simple, innocent 
rattle of the child who had been faithful to 
lin. 

He turned to her with a darkening face 

that almost frightened her. 

“Hettie,’’ he said, “‘you are too young to 
know all that a vow m parts ; but you un- 
derstand its solemnity ?”’ 

With beautitul wondering eyes she an- 
swered ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“You must register a vow to me,’’ he 
said. “I will not hear that man’s name 
again. I forbid you to mention it. Swear 
to me that neither his name nor that of the 
girl he has taken with him shall ever pass 
your lips. Swear it, Hettie."’ 

Pale and trembling, the girl looked at 
him. 

‘‘] am afraid,”’ she said. “I have never 
sworn in all my life. Let me promise that 
I will do as you wish, father; that will meet 
the case as well. I sball — my word.” 

“No, you inust swear it, Hettie. For the 
rest ot my life I shall trust no one—neither 
man, woman, nor child; every promise 
made to me shall be bound by anoath. You 
need nottremble, child; many persons take 
Oaths.”’ 

‘‘But if I break it?’’ she cried. 

“That is the very thing,” he said. “You 
hesitate, Hettie, not because you are afraid 
of an oath, but because in your heart you 
intend to keep up a correspondence with 
Leah. If youdoso,you will never more be 
child of mine. If ever I find that by word 
or deed you have in any way sought her or 
held any communication with her, tbat mo- 
ment we part, and the curse of an unhappy 
disappointed father will rest upon you until 
you die.”’ 

“Oh, not that! Do not say that!” cried 
Hettie. 

“Then swear what 1 wish you to swear, 
and bear in mind always the punishment 
that will follow if you do not keep your 
oath. Swear to me that the names of the 
two in question shall never pass your lips, 
and that in no circumstances will you ever 
hold any communication with ber either 
by word, deed, sign, or letter.”’ 

She was a timid, frightened, loving child, 
and she swore as he bade her; then he was 
content. 

“I am going out, Hettie,” he said ; “while 
I am away see that everything belonging © 
my dead daugliter is sent from the house. 


| You can give them away, burn or destroy 


them; but they must not be here when 
return. After that, our new life will be- 
in.”’ 


He went away, and Hettie was lert to her 
sorrowful task—to look at the bookshelves 
and take trom thein “ys 4 book a any Da 
beloved name,to go to the room Ww 
on the previous aight they had talked - 
wondered and slept, and remove eS 
everything that belonged to Leah—to 7 
froin the drawers her neat pretty se 
collect all her laces and ribbons,every li 


| Ornament, and pack them together. 


sl i rerything securely 
capable of valuing so highly the love of a | 1¢ had everything 


W hat tears she shed! 

W hat anguish of heart, what sorrow, 
unutterable pain she felt! 

She cried till she became ill and a 

At last her task was accompli’ in _ 
Ficulty—wbat 


what 


large trunk; then come the di 
was she to do with it? - lived 8 
She remembered ¢hat not far away 





THE, SATURDAY. 

















ho had been an invalid for man 
girl wend who would doubtless be de- 
with the contents. 

aye Hettie sent the trunk, saying that 

her sister had bg agsy from home and had 
these things to ven away. 

<a thus, Gen Martin Ray returned 
and looked inquiringly at Hettie, asking if 
his commands bad obeyed, she was 
able to answer “Yes."’ 

Then they nemen the new life; but, ob, 
the blank, awful horrur of it—the gloom,the 
chill that caine over them! 

Martin Ray sat moodily smoking his Pipe, 
while Hettie tried to interest herself in her 
domestic duties. 

There was no Leah. 

Ten times inan hour Martin Ray tarned 
to look tor the beautiful face he had loved 
so well; then, with a muttered oath, he told 
hiinself that she was dead. 

Twenty times in an hour Hettie turned 
with an involuntary cry for Leah,forgettin 
for one happy moment what had happened 
and then she would recall it with something 
like despair. 

It was a chill terrible blank, of which 
neither spoke, naa their bearts were 
filled with the sense of it. 

The tea-table, with two solitary cups; the 
piano, where the beaatiful passionate face 
would be seen no m@re—everything spoke 
of her. 

Then at night cama,the friends and com- 
rades of Murtin Rayyeager to see and hear 
more of the beautfial girl introduced to 
them on the preceding evening as one of 
the bright coming lights. 

Few words were spoken between them; 
but they all understood in what manner 
Martin Ray had lost his danghter. 

There was little outward display of sym- 

thy amongst these men ; but in each heart 
wen. J of “the aristocrats’’ burned on that 
evening hotter than aver. 

Martin Ray nad learned his lesson. 

He would not have Hettie present at 
these meetings, as Leah bad been. 

He told her to take her book and go to 
her room, and the poor child obeyed. 

There and then, for the first time, she 
seemed to realize what had befallen her. 

The room frightened her by its dreary, 
cheerless aspect ; she had not known before 
how much of its cheerfulness and bright- 
ness was owing to Leah. 

With ionate love and bitter tears she 
kissed the pillow on which Leah's head had 


r . 

She could understand how Leah was will- 
ing to leave her father, but not how she 
oould leave her. 

“T could not have left Leah,’’ she said to 
herself. “If the choice had lain between 
death and leaving Leah, I would have 
died.”’ 

She wondered how she should live 
through ail her life without her sister. 

She grew ill and faint when she thought 
of the oath she had taken. 

Even if she inet her the next day, she 
could not speak to her; she had gone out of 
her life forever; and,.as she thought of this, 
no foreshadowing came to her of the time 
when she and her sister would cross each 
other’s path in the strangest of fashions. 

Res sleep came to the unhappy child that 
night. 

f fora few moiments she forgot herself, 
she woke with a cry for Leah on her lips. 

Martin Ray did not remain long in that 
house. 

He said nothing, but the chill and desola- 
tion of the rooins once brightened by his 
daughter's beautiful presence were wo 
much for hin; he could not endure the 


4° had gone from his life altogether; 
but he found, to his surprise, that he could 
not root her from his heart and thoughts, as 
he had intended to do. 

Just then his career was alinost ended in 
Manchester. i 

He had lectured and taught; he had been 
the cause of several disturbances; he had 
longed that the Government would prese- 
cut hiin and inake a inartyr of him, but the 
Papeenienns had declined so to dignify 

m. 

There was really a reason why he should 
seek ‘fresh woods and tures new.” 

Hettie would of course go with him. 

When he spoke to_her, he tound that the 
idea of leaving Manchester was inost pleas- 
ant to her. 

She did not think that anything in life 
could ever make her happy again, but it 
would be at least some little relief to be 
away from the place that was haunted by 
the memory of the sister she would in all 
probabilitv never see again. 

So Martin Ray left Manchester. 

He lived successively in Liverpool, in 
Sheffield, and in many of the large towns 
which are centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

There his fortunes wavered; sometimes 
he was called Martin Ray the patriot, and 
at others be was suegred at as an agitator. 

_ So the years p: , and he saw the beau- 
tiful face of his child no more. 

And the sisters who had lived together 
who bad loved each other so well, who had 
hever been parted for an hour, drifted 
fartber froin each other every day, never to 
meet until the lines of their lives had 
crossed again and the real tragedy of their 
womanhood had begun. 


* * » + * 7 


Very few soldiers attain military honors | 


4 aaray as General Sir Arthur Hatton, K. 
One thing was certain,he was born a inili- 
tary genius, as soine inen are born poets and 
others painters. 
He had been a soldier in heart from his 
earliest childhood—from the day he first saw 


and 





® Line regiment pass through the streets | 
heard the band playing “Rule, Brit- | ment. 


— the sound of which raised a flame 
which was never extin hed. 


“I shall be a soldier, father!’ be cried out | 


to Amos Hatton, 

“You shall if you wish it,” replied the old 
lawyer. 

And from that day the lad’s vocation was 
considered a settled thing. 

It was his sole delight. 

He went verte the preliminaries with 
honor; he studied bard; it was prophesied 
of him, my iene in authority, that be would 
prove to be a genius, an honor to the ser- 
vice ; and the country,they told him, wanted 
= ee a ’ 

6 was @ more than a when he 

py a ety warns fo [a he ha Ay and the 

ung ens with every prospect in 
Tite bright before him. wd 

Fortune siniled upon him. 

Before he had been very long in the ser- 
vice, his regiment, the Queen's Own Ran- 
gers, were ordered to the Punjaub. 

He bates Layee to wed military 
command, one that u tact, coura 
and skill. mn ait 

In a few years he had made his natne 
fainous. 

Wheu the Queen’s Own Rangers went 
home, he remained, and a post of greater 
importance was given to him. 

fter a time he distinguished himself stil! 
further, and the Governinent was not slow 
to reward his services. 

He was .vade a General after a brilliant 
action in which he had shown great per- 
sonal valor, aud had saved the troops froin 
a crushing disaster. 

There was not a man on the field who 
would not have risked his life for the brave 
cominander who was no carpet knight; for 
he did not show others the way of victory, 
yet shirk all danger himself. 

His bronzed handsome face and tall fig- 
ure was always seen in front, always in the 
midst of peril, always meeting death face to 
face 


He was the type of officer whom men fol- 
low blindly even to certain destruction. 

By his courage and gallantry her endered 
a@ great wervice to the Viceroy of India, and 
in return he received the Order of the Star 
of India. 

The motto of the order was one engraven 
on his heart—“‘Heaven’s light our guide.”’ 

Slowly but surely he mounted the ladder 
which leads to fame. i 

He was made a Baronet, and soon after- 
wave the Order of the Bath was given to 

m. 

He was a thorough soldier; he lived for 
his profession alone. 

He had found time, in the midst of his oc- 
cupations, to marry—though General Sir 
Arthur Hatton never made any pretence of 
having married for love—a rich widow, Lady 
Bourgoyne, whose husband had been one of 
the wealthiest men in India, and had left 
the whole of his fortune to her. 

The fair widow had given the first sign of 
preference for Sir Arthur. 

She admired the gallant soldier with his 
bronzed handsoine face and fine figure. 

She gave him to understand, in a royal 
kind of fashion, that she liked him. 

Hitherto Sir Arthur had not given a 
thought to lover or marriage. 

He looked upon matrimony as something 
not quite fitted for a soldier. 

He wondered little when he heard of offi- 
cers and privates marrying. 

He wondered a little more when hoe 
thought of all the wives and mothers had to 
suffer. 

He was amused, rather than otherwise, 
when Lady Bourgoyne commenced to woo 
him. 

Considering that she was at that time one 
of the most popular and wealthy women in 
the whole Presidency, her admiration and 
evident iiking for the General created no 
sinall sensation. 

She married him at Jast; for,oddly enough, 
in speaking of the wedding, no one evor re- 
marked that the General had married Lady 
Bourgoyne. 

They lived together happily for many 

ears. 

Lady Hatton was one of the best and most 
submissive of wives. 

She simply adored her husband and lived 
for his happiness. 

He seemed to be always more or less 
surprised at himself for having inarried. 
When Lady Hatton died, she left 
whole of her enortnous fortune to hiin. 

Sir Arthur missed his wife ; he imnourned 
for her with all yeni 4: and he lived on 
without knowing that his heart was atill 
sleoping, and had never awakened to the 
least knowledge of true love. 

Before his inarriage he had received the 
letter written by hissister, and it had touch- 
ed him deeply. 

Hehad loved little Doris by J dearly. 
She was but achild when he had left home, 
yet he retained the liveliest and most loving 
memory of her. 

He said to himself, when he read the let- 
ter, that he would most certainly attend to 
her wishes. 

But it was a difficult thing to do. 

He was thousands of iniles from home, 
and his tine was incessantly occupied. 

He delayed froin day to day, not quite 
knowing what to do, until at last the letter 


the 





was put away with other papers and forgot- | 


ten. 


Then caine the busiest part of his life ; he | 
married, lost his wife, doubled his fortune, | 


and resolved upon returning to England. 

He resigned his command, gathered to- 
gether his wealth, and, to the great regret 
of all who knew him, sailed for his native 
land. 

He had spent the best part of his life in 
India, he had accumulated much interest, 
and he determined that he would spend the 
few last years of his life in ease and enjoy- 


| 
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Under the heat of a 


sun, and | A piece of old carpet served her asa 


amidst the discomforts of a tropical clime, | coat, which scarcely covered her wrinkled 
this had been his one idea, the one dream | extremities. 


in which he had revelled—to return home, | 
and in the heart of his native land, fairer to | 
biin than any other on which the sun shone, 
make for himself a perfect home. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
——————“ Pe 


Woman’s Delight. 


BY C. A. KESSEL. 








N the oom of aay Semen there lived 
a cavalier who re the title of Sir 
Robert. 

His worldly werlth might be said to con- 
sist of bis horse and an old suit of armor, 
But nature had lavished upon him her 
choicest gifts, for in his person was united 
the strength of Hercules and the beauty of 
Adonis. 

As he was journeying towards Rome, 
whither he was going, not to seek laurels to 
deck the brow of a warrior, but to obtain 
absolution and remission of his sins, near 
the entrance of a wood, on the borders of 
Charenton, he met the gay and volatile La- 
vinia, who, dressed in all the simplicity of a 
village maiden, was returning from market 


laden with and butter. 
Never had Sir Robert before beheld so 
lovely a creature. Hastily dismounting, 


“Gentle muiden,”’ said he, *“iny means are 
seanty, I] have only two hundred dollars 
which are deposited in ny portmanteau; 
but ty heart and fortune are yours, if 
worth your acceptance.”’ 

“Indeed, sir, you do ine too much honor!” 
replied Lavinia, when the amorous knight, 
in stealing a kiss froin the fuir one, Opact 
her basket and broke her egys. 

Dering the scuffle his horse took fright, 
and darted into the wood, where a monk of 
the order of St. Denis chancing to find it, 
without ceremony mounted and galloped off 
to his convent. 

“Now, sir knight, give me the two hun- 
dred dollars,” said Lavinia. 

Sir Robert, embarrasssed and disconcerted 
in vain sought his charger; he knew not 
what to answer. 

He wished to apologize for the liberties 
he had taken ; but excuses were of no avuil 
—Lavinia would not relent, and she carried 
her complaint to eee 

When arrived at the pa and ushered 
into the presence of the King, she thus 
add hiin; “Sire,”’ said she, “acavalier 
has insulted me, robbed ine, and has tnade 
me no reparation.” 

To which this intelligent prince replied, 
“Go, maiden, and state your grievance to 
my wife Bertha, for in disposing of such 
cases she is quite an adept.” 

Bertha, on oe Lavinia’s complaint, 
immediately assembled her council of devo- 


The cavalier was summoned betore them, 
when, with downcast looks, he confessed his 
guilt, and expressed a hope that mercy 
night be shown biin. 

His crime was of too heinous a nature to 
admit of leniency, and the council, 
therefore, awarded hiin the punishment of 
death. 

Sir Robert’s bandsome person and ele- 

nt figure so far excited the compassion of 

is fair judges, that they shed tears for his 
pitiable condition ; Lavinia sighed bitterly, 
and the hearts of all present see:ed to syin- 
pathize in his unhappy fate. 

Bertha, in sharing the feelings of her 
council, reminded thein “that the life ofthe 
prisoner might be spared if he chose to ex- 
ercise his wit; for you tnust be aware,’’ she 
continued, “of the existence of a law which 
invests us with the power of extending 
mercy to any culprit who can tell us what 
women, at all times, and on all occasions, 
must desire.’ 

This proposal being made to the knight, 
he iinmediately agreed to attempt its solu- 
tion. 

Bertha, in order to give him a fair chance, 
allowed him a period of eight days to con- 
sider of it. 

On his knees, he pledged his honor to the 
Queen to appear before her ut the expiration 
of the time s fled. 

In taking leave, he expressed his grati- 
tude tor her lenient decree, and sorrowfully 
pursued his way. 

After a little cool deliberation, he said to 
himself, ‘How to find out what women like 
best, and how w& tell it without giving 
offence, I know not. 

‘Surely, the Queen and her senate can be 
only making sportof my inisfortunes, Since 
I must die,it had been better at once to have 
delivered me into the heads of the hang- 
inan.’’ 

Whenever Sir Robert happened to meeta 
female, he earnestly entreated her to tell 
him what she most desired. 





| 


The sight of such a being might well 
infuse terror into the heart of our gallant 
knight. 

She aceosted him, and ina familiar tone 
of voice thus addressed him: “I perceive 
my son, by vour melancholy and dejected 
looks that you are a prey to some grievous 
affliction ; make me your confidant, that I 
nay adininister consolation to you. I have 
seen much of the world, and wisdom is the 
general attendant ofage. To the unfortu- 
nate I oiten proffer advice, which generally 
proves beneficial to those who Tove the 
ood sense to follow it.’’ 

“Alas! ny good woman,” replied the 
knight, “I have been long seeking counsel, 
but in vain; my hour is faust approachin 
for to-morrow Tain to be hanged if I tell 
not the Queen and the ladies of her palace, 
without giving offence, what affords women 
the greatest delight."’ 

“Banish your tears then,’’ replied the old 
woman ; “for since Providence hath thrown 
mein your way, rely on it, my son, it is for 
your benefit. 

“You may now go to the court with a 
light heart, but let usrepair thither together 
as on the road I will reveal to vou the secret 
you #o ardently desire to know. Ingrati- 
tude isa hateful crime, and in being in- 
debted to me for your life I shall expect 
you to act a generous part, and im return 

rantme any favor my inclination may 

ead me to demand.” 

The cavalier immediately pledged his 
word to fulfil his engayeinent. 

When arrived atthe palace, Sir Robert 
was at once summoned before Bertha and 
her virgin council. . 

The Queen, baving taken her seat on the 
throne of justice, called upon him for his 
defence, when he addressed the court as 
follows :— 

Ladies, I have discovered your secret; 
what you must desire, what is the darling 
object of your wishes, is neither the atten- 
tions of numerous and assiduous admirers, 
nor the possession of gay and splendid equi- 
pages; Lut whether maid, wile, or widow— 
whether uglv or pretty—whether rich or 

wor—the delight of your whole sex is to 

lave yourown way,and at all times and all 
occasions, to exercisé undisputed authority. 
If lam wrong hang me!" 

On hearing this speech the council unani- 
monsly agreed that Sir Robert. was entitled 
to his life, and thus aequitted he knelt down 
to kiss the hand ef Queen Bertha, when the 
toothless hag before mentioned, covered 
with rags and dirt, threw herself at the foot 
of the throne, crying aloud for justice, and 
thus addressed her Majesty :— 

“OQ beauteons Queen, thou who impar- 


| tially distributest justico even to the mean- 





est of they subjects, and whose heart is ever 
open to equitable dealings, listen to my 
ee 

“To ny skill isthis knight indebted for 
the knowledge of your seerct; 1 have pre- 
sorvid his life, in gratitude for which he 
promised to grant me whatever favor I 
night think proper to demand. I now 
seek Justice at your hands, and expect my 
boon.” 

“True indeed ft is,’ said Sir Robert, “but 
never yet have | been guilty of ingratitude; 
my two hundred dollars, ny horse, and my 
baggage were my whole fortune. At the 
time I was oceupted with the jade Lavinia, 
a monk,ina fitof devotion, earried them 
all off; #0 that, with the desire of rewarding 
my benefactress, I am disposed of the 
means."’ 

The queen then addressed Sir Robert. 

“The whole offeur property,’ said she, 
“shall be restored to you, and the thief 
punished, but your fortune tnust be divided 
into three lots. 

“The injured Lavinia is entitled to the 
two hundred dollars, as a recompense for 
her broken evys; this good woinan ehabl 
retain possession of your armor.” 

“A most vetrerous decree, O just Queent”’ 


said the old beldame; ‘but it is not his 
horse [To eovet. Nothing less than Sir 
Robert's own person will satisfy me. I ad- 
mire his bravery, and his beauty has inade 
adeep impression on my beart. 1 wish to 
be the sovercizn of his atfections. In my 
embraces he inay be very happy; and as a 
fulfilinent of the promised boon, L require 
him to marry tie this very day.’’ 

This speech seemed to strike terror and 
disgust into the heart of our gallant knight, 


for, steadfastly regarding the squalid tigure 


before him, covered with rags and dirt, he 
reco !ead several Kieps in ablimoreice, and 
striking, his forehoad, in a trantiec tone of 


voice exclaunmed, “ilow have I deserved 


| such treatwent? Way am Pto be thus ridi- 


| culed, amd ts have sted 


To his numerous inquiries he received | 


different replies{he was puzzled beyond 
measure ; day and night he racked his brain 
to solve the mnystery, but in vain; and he at 
tonne gave himself up to despair. 

Already had seven days winged their 
eagle flight, and the eighth was fast wanins 
to its close, when our disconsolate hero 
wandering, unheedful of his way, found 
himself at the entrance of a furest. 

There, on a verdant grass-plot, be beheld 
a troop of beautiful feinales dancing in a 
ring; he approached thetn with the view ot 


seeking the solution of his question, but in 
an instant they all vanished, and there re 
inained only a decrepit old haz, whose 
presence he had not before observed 
Her appearance was inost forbidding 

seeined to be without atootn in ! 

as her nose and chin were in m4 

with each other; her coinplexion was of a 


ellowish hue, and red rheuim tormed a 


rder to her eyes. 


iIndicnities thrust 
upon me? O most besuteous, most wracious 
(Queen! put vour first deeres into force, and 
let ine suiler death, but«do not resign ime 
into the aris of Lois in serable hag. She is 
mad; the unrcasonallencss of her request 
is «a proof oi it.” 


“You see with what distiin he rejects my 
proposal, O Ou n.’4 bed the old woman. 
“HWeiseruel a sdunerratefal; but | an dee 
termined to eonquer his unjast dislike; 
toough | feariny alfeetion is woo ardent to 
meet a reciprocal return. L confess my 
eharms are bes ert» fede, butthe union 
of hearts Is eversvthiteg: inv waning beauty 
will inere:ase miy tos ind he will have 
less cause to suspect inv fidelitv. I am 
poor, t it surely povert, is neo diserace, 
Does « tomtinent rein dwell- 
inom of 1 a? Is sour reealin 
rain 

Phris cline . 1 an effect on 

j the ladies of jhe paluce that they without 
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hesitation adjudged Sir Robert to fulfil his 
proinine. 


; 


usical part of the evening 
eee part evening | 


,and then of course a servant 


and respect of his manner to herself reas- 


great ad | On be led her, through ae og Beene, 
The sacrednew of his oath In a mea- sent to suminon her, should Pauline here A 
sure lessening bis disgust, he was inarried | to her fancy tor tha “Norma” duet. till be and Pauline were fatigue, 


that day. 

After the ppemene they repaired to the 
residence of the frightful adventuress. 

On the road she held such tender and 


affecting converse as softened the heart of | 


our bero; but when be again contemplated 
her squalid and dirty figure, his limbe 
quivered with disgust. 

They at length arrived at the cottage, the 
interior of which presented a most misera- 
ble and filthy appearance. 

A rickety tables two three-l 
with a bed inaie upon the floor, 
greater part of the furniture. 

Sounty wastheir nuptial feast; but we 
must now leave them to their connubial 
felicity. 

Suffice it to say that the tender persua- 
sions and entreaties of his loving wite soon 
reconciled Sir Kolert to his fate. 

In awakening the next morning, our hero 


stoola, 
ormed the 


found the wretched hovel rep by a 
beautiful palace, and in a spacious @ 
ment, splendidiy furnished, he beheld a 


fommale, more lovely than Venus, reclining 
by his side. 

“You see, sir knight,” she sald, ‘women 
like to have theirown way; reign hence- 
forth as sovereign of this palace and of ine. 
You did not disregard the entreaties of ugli- 
ness and deformity, and you, theretore, 
deserve the siniles and blandishments of 
beauty.’’ 

a o 7 7 > a 

Reader, thou mayest perhaps fee] anxious 
to be acquainted with this lady, who thus 
lavishly bestowed her favors on our knight. 
It was the fairy Ursella, who, in those days, 
presided over the fates of our warriors, 
and befrended poor and needful cavaliers. 

wee OS 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “‘TWICE MARRIED,”’ 


“MABEL MAY,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XI.—[continven. } 


YOR a few minutes Sidney lingered near 
the spot where Barbara sat, balf-hidden 
by the draperivs of the richly decorated 

ruootn, aod then be finished his short dia- 
logue with some casual acquaintance, and 
sauntored into a simall boudoir opening on 
the opposite side trou the ball-roomn, where 
card-lavies were prepared for the elder part 
of the guests, 

How lonely Barbara felt after he was 
gone! 

It was indeed the “solitude of a crowd" 
that oppressed her, and for the first tine in 
her life she realized the tull desolation of 
being alone aimonga mul? ‘tude, 

Ayain and again she witnessed the cordial 
Kreetings of friends; again and again she 
maw girisol ler own aye, and of even less 

retensions to attractiveness, led away to 
| a the dancers in the next rooin. 

Sho watched the half-concealed anxiety, 
sudden glean of pleasure asthe turn of each 
caine,aid ber heart sank as she felt her own 
sviation from even such a trifling distine- 
tion,such a fleeting pleasure as being chosen 
for # waltz. 

As the ininutes passed away, and at last 
every guest liad arrived, Barbara grew yet 
nore heart-chilled and sad at the contrast 
between ber neglected self and the gay but- 
terflies of fashion, wealth and youth, who 
sported so merrily in those rooms, 

The quadrille had given place to a waltz, 
a waltz to the Lancers, and again the inusic 
had struck up # favorite polkKa-mazourka, 
and still Barbara sat, in her half-hidden oor- 
ner, watching through the half-open doors 
those graceful figures fitting about the bril- 
liant ball-room, and listening to the gay 
laugh and silvery-voiced repartee, as the 
danvers promenaded in the intervals of 
their exertions. 

It was sadly like Paradise and the Perl to 
poor Barbara—not because she considered 
the ball-rooin as the highest pleasure life 
could bestow,but from the irresistible sense 
of extreme loneliness,the feeling that forced 
itself upon her, that she waa indeed but a 
stray, unwelcome, unloved waif in a world 
where sho had no place, no duties, no neces- 
sity even to live. 

The blooin that had mantled over her 
cheek, the flash that had given brilliancy 
to ber eyes, was fast fading into the pale 
sadness of the morning’s look, and a half- 
bitter smile came over her lips as she 
thought of the superfluous care that had 
been bestowed on her unobserved toilette, 
and the vain telly with which she had con- 
templated its effect. 

Indeed, as is often the case, Barbara's 
charins were fast disappearing at the verv 
iInoment when they might have been of the 
greatest service, and in a few more minutes 
she began to debate seriously on the porsi- 
bitity of retiring from the room, 

Twice bad Barbara half risen to leave her 
hiding-place, only restrained by the dread 
of the ordeal that a passage through the 
still crowded rooms would entail,and a half 
suspicion that Mrs, Forbes might think even 
an unauthorized exit from a scene where 





she had been unwelcome a bilameable 
liberty. 

And then she had shrunk back on her | 
low ottoman to endure once more the pangs 


which only one so circumstanced could feel 
or imagine. 

At last an accidental break ina circie that 
filled the rooin in which she sat —_ 
tempted her to leave her obscurity, at- 


an 
to steal unnoticed through the gu 
There seemed no chance of her being 


+. 


———— 


She bad just 
ter in which had sat when a quick step close 
to ber made her turn quickly round to meet 


the half-amueed, balf-reproachful smile of 


the perplexed Ernest Forbes. 
She had never yet been able to read that 
face aright, and sbe was not singular in this 


wu and in- i 
inability t decipber the thoug | ex girl that 


tentions of the ng baronet. 


“What, my little recluse of the school- 


room, seeking equal seciusion in such a 
scene as this!’ he exclaimed. “Fie, Miss | 
Graham! I thought you understood the 
fitness of things better than that.” 

His eyes had | tape a quick, d glance 
to the blushing and tastefully arrayed 
form, which ceriain!y was not one of disap- 
pointinent or d roval; but it was wo 
mnomentary for Barbara to perceive it. 

“And I am not fitted for this place,then?”’ | 
she said, looking up tor an instant in bis | 
face and eyes that told of the quickness 
which caught up his words; ‘se I do not 
deserve your reproof.”’ 

“Humpb !" said he, with his inexplicable 
smile; “opinions may differ on that, as on 
every other question, Miss Grabain. I pro- 
pose therefore that we discuss the matter, 
and give us both a chance of proving which 
is in the right during this same mysterious 
polka-mazourka that is just beginning.” 

Barbara looked up at him with a half- 
doubting, half-delighted look, which by no 
means diminished the amused expression 
of his own features; but he offered her his 
arm without waiting for a further reply,and 
led her into the dancing-room. 

The circle of dancers was not so large as 
before, for inany of the fair girls and their 
partners were rather inciined to avoid,the 
chance of failure in a somewhat novel and 
difficult dance, and more were sitting down 
or leaning carelessly against the wailis,than 
would have been the case at any other mo- 
ment. 

Barbara saw in an instant the looks of 
surprise that her appearance on Sir Ernest's 
ari excited, and caught the whispered in- 

uiry of Whois she?" pronounced in tones 
that varied between surpriseand displeasure 
at the intrusion of the stranger in such com- 
pany as Sir Ernest's. 

The young baronet, however, did not ap- 
pear to notice the excitement they occa- 
sioned, but quietly led his partner to the 
top of the room,and prepared to follow Pau- 
line, who was just leading off with a young 
officer of the Guards. 

Barbara had not time to indulge any ner- 
vous alarms before she found herself whirl- 
ing in the circle on the strong arm of her 
protector, to the inspiring music of a band 
such as had never before given spirit and 
precision to her graceful movements. 

It was an amusing triuinph for Barbara's 
patron, as Sir Ernest wnight be considered, 
to watch the looks of the observers of both 
sexes as they whirled round the room or 
stood for an instant to gain breath. 

They spoke so plainly of surprise, invol- 
untary admiration and curiosity, that a 
quick observer like Sir Ernest could see at 
a glance all the unconscious hom thus 
rendered to the debutante, and to which he 
hadsperhaps contributed even more largely 
than any one sus 1; and certainly no 
one of taste or discerninent could have re- 
fused to admire that young pair as they 
moved alony in the graceful dance. 

Sir Ernest had suddenly recovered his 
powers, and proved bimself worthy of his 
continental training, by the extremne ease 
and lightness and correct tine of his move- 
menta, while Barbara would scarcely have 
been recognized by any one who had known 
her in other days. 

The flush which the scene and the excite- 
ment brought to her cheeks made her coim- 
plexion and eyes perfectly brilliant and 
dazzling, and the slightly parted lips dis- 
played so regular and white a row of teeth, 
that the somewhat irregular size of the 
mouth appeared only a new charin. 

Then the extreme youth and novelty of 
hor appearance, the grace of her exquisite 
dancing, and the evident cnjoyment of the 
scene, created not only an excitement 
among the men, but an uneasy feeling of 
envy and surprise ainong the girls, who 
— the un welcome appearance of a new 
rival. 

At last the music stopped; Sir Ernest of- 
fered his arin to the nearly breathless and 
excited girl, who now for the first time had 
leisure to comprehend the whole of this 
formidable scene. 

*“Courage,’’ whispered Sir Ernest again. 
“Can you not trust me? Come, you must 
not discredit my cha) a Remember, 
you are superior to these fair butterflies in 
all that makes woman truly noble. Why 
should you fear such empty criticism ?” 

The girl's high, proud spirit, that had be- 
come wellnigh crushed and subdued under 
the long sense of dependence and contem 
rose at these kind, wy oe words, an 
she passed through the buzzing throng with 
a inten as removed from awkw em- 
barrassment as from sudden inflated vanity. 

But she could not avoid hearing the half- 
audible exclamations of, “By Jove! a splen- 
did girl !""—“Who is she?’’—“How very 
odd no one knows her! She doesn’t dance 
badly; but she looks quite unformed.” —“] 
wonder ~ Sir Ernest.” 

Sir Ernest perhaps heard 
course he did. 

But no one oould have imagined that his 
senses had not become suddenly blunted, 
for he walked on with an unconcerned ex- 
pression on bis features, 

But there was a lurking, mischievous 
twinkie in his eyes that booted little gratiti- 
cation to tae fair critics on his stran 
oa, and Barbara would have felt half 

of him,had not the extreme kindness 


this also; of 


from the half shel- | 





with balfedosen cavaliers her train, 
pony A es with the other in ministering 
to her or fancied wants. 

Pauli said, with ihe firm, low 
tone which the 


1 had by that tiie learnt 
to “7 “will you e room for your 
friend ?”’ 

Pauline looked shar yiengrily at the un- 

fore her. 
ven her intimate knowledge of Barbara 
would scarcely have helped her to recognize 
her; and, for the first time, a pang of envy 
and jealousy shot through Pauline's heart. 

She knew that she was unrivalled in her 
own style of beauty, and that she could fear 
no comparison with the loveliest girl in her 
own circle. 

But the intellectual, noble style of the 
“huinble”’ a a = hi ~~, X 
conscious carriage 0 e we ; 
those splendid eyes, which her own light- 
blue ones could not pretend to equal—with 
that, it was simply a matter of taste whether 
she bore away the palm or not. 

But that was not all that fixed and irri- 
tated the angry gaze of the heiress. 

There was a transformation far more ex- 
traordinary to her ideas in the graceful, be- 
coming toilette. 

Where and how could the humble de- 
pendent have obtained the tasteful wreath 
and robe; she had neither money nor 
friends, so far as Pauline knew, who could 
have worked the transformation, unless Er- 
nest Forbes, her favored cousin, ber in- 
tended lover,had become the champion and 
benefactor of the obscure orphan ? 

The hot, angry blood mantied in her 
lovely cheeks as the idea crossed her mind, 
and her lips parted as if for a bitter retort, 
which would have been as fatal to her own 
chance of winning the coveted prize as 
crushing to the poor victim of her jealousy. 

But Ernest was not so unacquainted with 
woman's heart as to be unprepared for the 
probable consequences of his daring pro- 
ceedings, or unskilled in averting thein. 

“For my sake, Lina,’’ he whispered, as he 
stooped to pick a flower from her bouquet, 
with the privileged familiarity of a cousin. 
gt so was as magical as flattering to 
the s er. 

Pauline’s face brightened into its most 
dazzling sinile—a smile that might well 
have bewitched a far harder heart than that 
of Ernest Forbes, and she turned to the 
doubting girl at her side with an apparently 
affectionate and meee gh we | whisper. 

But though Ernest caught the look, and 
the first words of the sentence, he did not 
hear the last, nor see the sharp glance which 
Pauline’s glance emitted as she bent down 
over the partition that divided the seats 
from each other. 

**Barbara,”’ she said, “how wonderfully 
changed you are! And your dress, too!—I 
inust hear how that has n accomplished 
afterwards.”’ 

Then the fair head was raised, and a bril- 
liant repartee flung in gay defiance to sume 
vapid compliment of Ler late partner. 

“Will you not introduce me to your 
friend ?’’ he said, in perhaps a man-like re- 
venge for her polished sharpness. ‘I see 
they are forming another quadrille.”’ 

auline inade a half-iinpatient gesture of 
refusal, but the steady eyes were fixed on 
her, and she dared not trifle with the strong 
will that asserted itself unmistakeably. 

“Miss Barbara Grahain—Captain Paget,”’ 
she said. 

Without a word of further comment she 
turned to Ernest,with a half-appealing look, 
as if she expected at least her reward for the 
forbearance ; but the young man only gave 
an answering, kindly sinile, and lounged 
carelessly to another and less distinguished 
little group at soine distance from thein. 

**Miss Holder, will you trust yourself to 
me for the next waltz?” he said to a young 
lady, perhaps the least distinguished for 
beauty in the room. 

“If you will ask me for the Lanciers,just 
forming, I Shall be most happy,’’ she re- 
plied ; ‘but I am not quite huinble enough 
to risk odious comparisons.” 

“I do not understand you,”’ he said, with 
an answering sinile. 

“Why, I do not choose to succeed that 
raceful, distinguished-lookin irl you 
anced with just now,” she rep ied. “Who 

isshe? I never met her before.”’ 

“Sho is Miss Graham,’ he replied, “that 
is all I can tell you; a friend of my cousin 
Pauline’s.”’ 

“She is very distinguished-looking,”’ said 
Miss Holder, still follawing the retreating 
form of the unconscious Barbara, “though 
not rages A pretty. But who can look well 
by the side of Pauline? I never saw but 
one girl I thought handsome in her own 
style.” 

‘“*Who was'that ?"’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don't suppose you would think 
so,’ she said laughingly, as she took his 
arm. “But still, Lilian Joddrell is as 
lovely as any girl can be. I huped she 
would hsve been here to-night. Lady Jod- 
drell's brother is in the canl-tacen, I know; 
a splendid-looking man he is too. I am 

fin love with him.” 

“Is there not a young fellow—a brother 
or nephew? I have heard Pauline speak of 
him,” said Ernest. 

‘“Yes,and a remarkably handsome youn 
fellow, too,” she replied, with an sek 

lance at her companion. 

16 yp ae or nearly so, to Lilian, and 
that is the reason she is kept in the back- 
ground at present; and I dare say he stayed 
away from this ball because she is not here. 
So you need not be jealous, Sir Ernest.’’ 


pits, hank *~ — Holder, I am in no 
ger,” ~ “Su we tak 
eal ppose ® our 


lt was vie-e-vis to Barbara and Captain 


Paget, and Barbara's face lighted 
saw the arrangement. “ae 
She felt that she could have gone 
anything, with such kind care and house 
fu - age wed on her. 
“ not ” gaid Sar Hotder. 
whose eye attracted io 
Barbers; “but I see a likeness—something 
at least, that reminds me @o forcibly of the 
t of my mother’s half-sister. T woalg 

almost have linagined it was ber daughter 
bat that it is impossible.” 4 
| Was ber naine Graham ?” asked Sir Er. 
| nest, with an interest for which he could 
| not account to himself. ; 

“No, I think not,” she replied; “but 
| fact was, there was always rather a cloea 
| over her story, and we girls were seldom 
| allowed to talk about her, or ask any ques 
| tions. 3 aunt en ae shock 
actress; but one, I must of the most 
ous and pure-tninded’woimen of the 

ion, a8 Inamima has more than once 


6. 
“Indeed, Miss Holder,” said Sir Ernest, 
who could not restrain a sinile at his com. 
panion’s candor, “I have lived too 
abroad to feel the slightest udice 
a profession which requires the greatest 
talent as well as the strongest courage and 
fortitude to secure success. But, as you 
have been so frank with me, may I ven- 
ture to ask why Mrs. Holder was so re 


served on the subject? I suppose 
aunt’s choice was el her family's 
“IT am chat- 


wish.”’ 

“As usual,’’ she said, ly. 
tering like a vay 4 chffa, to a st 
about what cannvt interest him. However, 
as I have been so sify, I may as well ex- 

lain, as well as I can, what seems st 

n the affair. ButI bope you have a talent 
for genealogy.”’ ; 

A turn in the dance suspended the dia- 
logue for a few inoments, and then the gay 
girl resuined. 

“You must know then that mamma and 
her half-sister divided the gifts of this life 
between them,—imy own dear namma had 
fortune, and her sister great talent. But 





| 
' 


unluckily Aunt Sibyl was as proud as she 
was clever, and insisted on ing her own 
way to independence by ming an 


actress; whereupon her step-inotber com- 
pletely spurned her, and forbade any inter- 
course between her and my mainina. After 
some time she inarried, but,as matnina told 
me ina fit of unusual confidence, against 
the will of her husband's family, and, of 
course, was as unlucky as such improper 
damsels are sup to deserve to be.” 

“And she was like Barbara Graham?” 
said Sir Ernest, reflectively. 

“Exceedingly, to judge from her por- 
trait,’ replied Miss Holder. “The same 
brilliant eyes and proud face. Yes, the 
more I look at her, the stronger the like 
ness appears.”’ 

“Tt is stran 
Sir Ernest. 
you know?” 

“T believe not,” she replied; ‘at least I 
do not think so. But, for ness’ sak 
Sir Ernest, say no more about her, or 
shal feel a terrible culprit for talking 
s giddily. Why, it would be a matter for 
bread and water, and locking up for a 
week, to let the Joddrells know that I have 
ever heard of my dear aunt.” 

“And why?” he asked; ‘‘what have the 
Joddrells to do with the matter ?” 

‘Really, Sir Ernest, is are as bad as a 
woman,”’ laughed the girl, merrily. “But 
I cannottell you more than that the most 
awful restrictions and penalties are always 

ut on me before the Joddrells or Mr. Ashb- 
ey. I have, Co pce some vague idea 


that my respected and respectable uncle 
must have been connected with that family 


in some of its branches.”’ 
“I must beg your pardon, Miss Holder,” 


sail Sjr Ernest, looking kindly on the 
frank-hearted girl, “but I assure you the 
confidence is ye | safe, and I am much 
flattered by the trust you have placed in 
me.”’ 

“Pray, Sir Ernest, do not be flattered at 
all,”’ she cried gaily. “J am afraid it would 
have coine out just the same if you had been 
your own grandfather.”’ 

“TI am flattered at the comparison,” he 
said smiling, “as much as if I received 
the confidence from your grandmother.” 

They now parted for the “grand chain.” 

When Sir Ernest again received Kate 
Holder, and led her back to the seat, the 
subject was dropped. 

Barbara had watched with intense inter- 
est the sole friend she in that 
crowded assoinbly. 

Kate Holder’s glances had not been un- 
noticed by her, though the frank-hearted 
girl was t0o amiable to let her observation 
of her new uaintance be too visible, 
and Barbara found herself wondering 
whether it were possible that they were 
talking of her,and whether Pauline’s friend 
might not be expressing surprise that the 


, very —., observed 
“Is your auut living still, do 





obscure, unknown companion should be 
admitted in such a circle. t 
Barbara was far too en to hal 


coniprehend her partner’s graceful coinpli- 
ments, and it wer tortendi for her reputa- 
tion as a debutante that Captain 

happened to turn the conversation on 
music, of which be was passionately fond, 
and thus her most ruling taste was called 
into play. 


“T am sure you sing divinely,’’ he said ,as 





} he led her to a seat near where Miss Holder 
“But people say | 


was resting. 
Barbara ain not, however, in the slightest 
degree embarrassed by such vapid coumon- 
piace, J 
| “I singin tolerable tune and tine, J be 
| lieve,” she replied, with a touch of aero 
that made her mney pretty. 7” 
what know we of angels, Captain " 
she added, gaily enough, “gnless, indeed 
ore 8 One,” 
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She glanced at Pauline, who, in her beau- 
tifal white dress and azure ornainents, had 
indeed a most spirituelie air, as she passed 
lightly through her guests, dispensing 
guilles and gxy re in all directions. 

“She is most lovely,” he lied, warmly. 
“] never saw anyone I thought more beau- 
tteerbera’s thoughts flew to one whom she 
knew to be as lovely, if not even more be- 
witching in ber girlish, radiant beauty, and 
she did not reply. 

“You do not agree with me?” he said, 

f-re ingly. 

wal think her very beautiful,’ said Bar- 


“js there any one you think more 80?” 
he pursued, struck perhaps by bert ht- 
ful air, and, with a coxcombical vanity, 
thinking prrhage that it was a matter of pi- 
que with his partner. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, half-dreamily, and 
with a look of ness in her face. 

“May I ask her name?” he ingul:ed. 

“Miss Joddrell,’’ she replied, half-impa- 
tiently, her lips for the first time giving to 
ber sister that formal, a appellation. 

“Philip Joddrell’s cousin?’’ he continued. 
“Yes,” she replied. siiaitin lates 

Captain Paget u a significan 
uWwitew t* but bis eyes met those of Kate 
Holder, and he saw by her look that she 
had heard at least the last part of their con- 
versation. 

It was an awkward moment, but fortun- 
ately for all parties there was a sudden 
move to the inusic-room, and most of the 
young guests followed in Pauline’s 
wake. ' 

Sir Ernest had watched his opportunity, 
and approached them, 

“Mise Graham, Pauline will need your 
assistance,’’ he said. “May I take you to 


ber?”’ 

Captain Paget was piqued atthe flash of 
pleasure that came from his companion’s 
eyes, and he said, quickly, “I claim that 

rivilege; I have just been dancing with 

Grahain.”’ 

“And therefore cannot be a monopolist 
py all rules of justice and courtesy,” replied 
Bir Ernest, carelessly, and leading her 
away as he spoke, 

Barbara half laughed at the Cinderella- 
like change in her position. 

The scorned, humbly-dressed, obscure 
dependent, the scarcely r ized orphan 
tobe tne courted partner, the cont 
charge of twoimen of rank and fashion; 
and asshe thonght, with a bitter smile, in 
another hour the change would be as magi- 
eal, back to the poor, peers. plain Bar- 
bara of old; still, with the iimpulsive en- 
thusiasm of her nature, and her intense ap- 

reciation of all that was beautiful and re- 

ned in Nature and Art, she could not help 
throwing herself into the fullenjoyment 
of the scene ; and her ex ve was 
bright and happy withthe intense feelin 
of adiniration which the music, the tastefu 
figures that crowded the brilliant apartinent 
and the excitement and novelty of the 
whole entourage, created. 


The duets, trios, and solos that formed 
the programme of the brief concert, were 
now begun in earnest, and Barbara knew 
that her turn would soon come; but through 
her heart throbbed a little at the unusual 
publicity of the scene, she knew her own 
yowem woo well to fear any real failure, and 

rnest’s former whiapered words, ‘You 
must not discredit my chaperonage,”’ still 
acted like a charm on her heart. 

She would not discredit him, and a beau- 
tiful bloom flushed on her cheek, which 
was more striking from its contrast with the 
creamy tint that ber skin wore inthe artifi- 
cial lights, 

The moments went swiftly on; the room 
became crowded as the performance pro- 
ceeded; but only one figure that entered 
among the throng attracted Barbara’s eyes, 
it was the noble, commanding form of Sid- 
ney Ashley, the friend and nefactor of 
her childhood ; and she was to sing before 
bim to whoin she owed the cultivation of 
that talent—before him and betore Ernest 
Forbes, 

Could a nature like hers have a stronger 
motive to exertion of its utinost powers ? 

The piece was called, and Barbara rose in 
an instant, and sat down to play the accoin- 
paniment on the splendid instrument 
which she was so rarely permitted w 
touch. 

The tones she drew out were so superior 
in richness,the touch so masterly,that every 
sound seemed hushed in a moment. 

All seemed to r nize some unusual 
claimon their attention even before the 
rich full-toned voice burst on their ears, 
or Barbara began her part of the melody. 

Pauline’s tones were sweet and brilliant, 
and iningled well with Barbara’s magnifi- 
cent voice ; but the inerest tyro could per- 
ceive that it was supported and regulated 
by ber epnpamion send that to the striking- 
looking stranger be onged the real honor of 
that successfu rformance. 

An irrep le burst of applause fol- 
lowed, and then, as Barbara rose from the 
instruinent, Sidney Ashley stood close by 
her, with bis quiet, commanding look and 


6. 
“Will you sing ‘I esta tomba?’’’ he 
Prin y ng ‘In qu m 


“I am sure I shall be supported in my 
presuming to make the va on from the 
prograimme.”’ 

A low murmur of applause,led by Ernest 
Forbes, was the reply. 

rbara would not, had her very life de- 
ponder on it, have refused the request of 
er benefactor ; and, without a shudow of 
hesitation or timidity, she again sat down 
and began the air. 

It was thrilling, exciting, to hear that 

rich, expressive voice; andthe final ‘“In- 


Ingrata” w to al 
Freathiag’ as a4 most 





in | ever, at Jonas’s rather sl 


Thencame a buzz of irrepressible ap- 

» a8 Barbara arose hastily from the 
Piano, and avuiled herself of the openi 

made for her by Sidney Ashley to hurry al- 

= on scene of her involuntary 

There was a vacant seat in a reinote and 
half-shaded corner of the room, and Mr. 
Ashley led her to it. , 

“T searcely knew you to-night,”’ he said, 
as be stood before ber, so as tw shield her 
from the observation which he saw was 
painful to her. 

“You are another creature since we met 


‘Do you think then that externals chan 
the inward sooling ?” she said, raising ioe 
cyes reproachful Y: 

“Not exactly,” he replied; ‘‘but you have 
been happy to-night.”’ 

“Happy !’’ she replied. 

“No, surely this is not to be called happi- 
ness."’ 


“Yet you looked bright and excited just 
now,’’ said Sidney. 
“It was new, 80 new to me,” said Bar- 


“And you tound it charming?’" be con- 
tinued. 

* Tfound it charming to receive kindness; 
a te | = a ap there were those who 
P ® lonely orphan,” she replied: 

“And slesned hes, ap the mark adinira- 
tion,” said Sidney. 

“Oh, woman, woman! always alike, vain 
and superficial.” 

Barbara flushed indignantly; but a glance 
at the sad yet bitter expression on Sidney's 
face changed her anger into sympathy. 

“You are unjust,” she said gently. “I 
was pleased, very pleased, as you, and Sir 
Ernest, appeared to like ny singing; you, 
because you had enabled me to gratify my 
love of music, then pitying a pain, obscure, 
unknown child ; ona Sir “ernest, because he 
has been so good to ine, the humblest and 
least attractive girl in the room. 

“That was all I cared for." 

Sidney looked earnestly, penetratingly, 
in herupturned face; but there wes no 
doubting the truth and honesty of those ex- 
pressive, fearless eyes. 

“And you felt nd pleasure in the applause 
you received?” he said. 

Pt, for your sake and his,” she re- 
Pp . 
There was anoble simplicity in the avowal 
that at once ainused and appealed to she 
best feelings of Sidney Ashley. 

But it was notin his nature to demon- 
strate even his feelings, and still less than 
ever after the one deep disappointinent of 
his life. 

“And the sorrow of which you spoke 
when we last inet—is that still tresh in your 
heart ?’”’ he asked. 

“Is it kind nottoallow me one min- 
ute’s respite?’ said Barbara, tears spring- 
ing into her eyes. 

“There is little fearofmy being too happy 
or forgetting thatthe only being I have 
a claim on, is for ever separated from me." 

“Forgive me,” said Ashiey, taking her 
hand, and pressing it kindly in his. 

“TI did not mean to be so cruel; but if 
you could know all the distrust in human 
affections, and truth and stability which a 
long life has taught me, you would pardon 
my probing thus unsparingly the first wo- 
en in whom I believed I bad discovered 
thein. 

“Child, remember from this hour that 
you have one friend who believes in you, 
and who trust you, and thanks you that 

ou have made hii feel that he is notalone 
n his sorrow.”’ 

He pressed her hand once more, and then 
there was silence between them,for a single 
voice rose full, and rich, and meatetiike, 
and the murmur of voices which a brilliant 
overture played by Kate Holder had cover- 
ed, was again hushed. 

It was Ernest Forbes who sang; and the 
air he had chosen was the ‘T'utte e Sciollo,” 
from the Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Sidney Ashley's face was fixed and pale 
as he listened ; and before the last note had 
sounded,he had left the rooin, not to appear 


again that night. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ONAS Bowen had but recently arrived 
{inthe great metropolis, and yet he 





-@) seemed well acquainted with its intri- 


cacies, to judge trom the undeviating and 
unhesitating course he took on the follow- 
ing morning tothe interview with the fe- 
male whom he called ‘“‘Lady Esther,’ but 








Jonas nodded careless! y, and foliowed the 
lad to the room where the said Mr. Danton 
awaited hin. 

He wasa short, thick-set man, with a 
weeny. iron-grey head of hair, standing up 
like bristles over a face that presented a 
curious study to a close observer. 

The complexion was dark, but not sallow; 
his nose finely sha and aquiline, but 
with a keen, sharp look in the dark eyes 
that agene of aquick acute brain, and an 
acquaintance of nen and things that had 
perhaps been chiefly acquired in a nful 
and dangerous experience, but still not 
been thrown away on the nan whose knowl- 
edge bad been thus bought. 

The lips were rather thin and compressed 
and the teeth remarkably good and even, 
which might pet haps account in some meas- 
ure for the expression that was seen at tines 
on that singular face, namely, a sinile that 
Mphtened it up, and gave alinost a kindly, 
pleasant look to the dark, harsh features. 

But whether it wasa delusive knitting of 
the inere pb 
kindly good feeling, only hidden and sour- 
éd by unlucky circumstances, was a pro- 
blem that few, if any, who knew Ralph 
Danton, had ever sol ved. 

Bat the eyes were the most striking part 
Of that strange fuce, 

They could pierce like a stiletto point, or 
look kind and gentle as a wornan’s,or watch 
each look and gesture with the acute, earn- 
est observation of a detective officer; and, 
wherever you might bein the room, they 
followed you, and appeared tixed like the 
eyes of a een ag 

Truly F "> Danton was a riddle, and 
no ong but hiumwelf, perhaps, ovuld have 
decided whethér he was all bad, hard and 
treacherous, or whether some good lurked 
beneath the surface. 

He looked up with those keen dark eves 
at the visitor as he entered; but, fora few 
minutes, he scarcely seemed to recognize 
his presence. 

Jonas waiked pe forward to the table 
where he sat, and without waiting for an in- 
vitation, took a chair near him. 

Still his eyes were fixed on the papers 
over which he was beriding, and Jonas re- 
mained unnoticed and silent for some imin- 
utes. longer ere Danton looked up. 

Then aslight cough, a clearing of the 
throat, an inipatient movement ofthe chair, 
seemed to attract his attwntion, and he 
turned to his visitor with a cool, question- 
ing g!ance, that rather demanded explana- 
tion than offered apology for his seeming 
rudeness. “Well?” sait he. 

“Well,” repeated Jonas, with a coimpos- 
ure as imperturbable as his own. 

“What have you done, man?” said Dan- 
ton. 

**Don’t trifle with me—I am in no mood 
for such folly. Tell me at once. What 
success ?’’ 

“IT have found her,”’ said Jonas; “talked 
pi passed I fi 

A deep flu over Danton’s feat- 
tires ora moment; but he suppressed all 
sign of agitation, and merely ejaculated, 
coolly, “Go on.”” 

“she is poor,’’ said Jonas, “wretchedly 
poor; but as proud and haughty «as ever 

” 


Danton suddenly interrupted hiin—rather 
with one ofthe keen looks which those eyes 
could so well flash frou their dark depths, 
than by words. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
——— 2 a -—— 

Lost TREASURES.—Much antique statu- 
ary, rare and adinirable, remains to us, but 
pat + does that Venus lie hidden, the 
matchless handiwork of Praxiteles, with 
which a certain youth was so love-stricken 
that he lost his very senses? The Colossus 
of Rhodes was 70 cubits high, the :master- 
piece of Chares of Linduin. It stood up- 
right for 66 years,and then fell in mighty 
ruin, caused by the shock of an earthquake. 
Having been consecrated to the sun, the 
brass of which it was founded was held 
sacred,and so it remained until the Mohain- 
medan conquest of Rhodes, when 900 camels 
were loaded with the brazen spoils of the 
famous image, and quietly carried them all 
away. 
Rome, hard by the Colosseum, was bis own 
Colossus, 120 feet high, and modeled to re- 
semble him; some say that a huge hand is 
still extant at Roine, the sole remnant of 
this mighty statue. When the library of 
Constantine was burned by Leo the 


| Isaurian, at Constantinople, there is said to 


' 


whose poor and obscure lodgings were | 
u 


taken under the nameof Madaine 

Jonas left his own scarcely less obscure 
abode in Westininster about half-past nine, 
and walked leisurely through the Strand 
towards Temple Bar; then he divided into 
the recesses of the streets about Linooln’s 
Inn till he came to an obscure sort of square 
or rather enlarged court-yard, where some 

looiny sets of houses were let into chatm- 

re and offices for the less distinguished 

class of legal practitioners, besides others 
far leas creditable in their occupation. 

At one of these, on which, ainong others, 
the name of Mr. Danton was written, Jonas 
stopped, and ascended the dirty flight of 
stairs to the first landing, and then knocked 
at the door, which also bore that name. 

“Is Mr. Danton at home?”’ he asked of a 
dirty boy who answered the suinmons. 

“Tf don’t know,” was the cautious re- 

ly. 
. “You mean you don’t choose to know,”’ 
said Jonas, coolly. 


“Tell Mr. Danton an old friend that he 
will be glad to meet, wants tosee hiin, and 
that he has business of importance.”’ 


The lad disapreared,and tn 4 few minutes 
returned with a :nore assured air, 
“This way, sir,"’ said he, glancing, how- 
abby garments, 
“Mr. Danton will see you at onee,”’ 


pont. | 


| home from the war in bis pocket. 


have perished the intestines of # dragon, 
120 feet long, on which waa written the 
whole of the Tliad and the Od yasey in letters 


of gold. 
_—_—_—— + ae 
AN Oup Biscuit. —For soine tine Texas 
has been rejoicing in the possession of what 
was declared to be the oldest biscuit in the 
country—a biscuit which a soldicr carried 
Twenty 
years did seem a tolerable age for any arti- 
cle of food, but itis never safe to boast of 


ywical face, or an indication of | 


- 











CEMENT FOR RuBBER.—Powdered shel- 
lac, is sottened in ten times its weight of 
water of ausmonia, whereby a transparent 
mass is obtained, which becomes flaid after 
keeping sume little tne withvut the nse of 
hot water. In three or four weeksthe inix- 
ture 7. pene liquid, and when applied 
it will be found to soften the rubber. As 
s00n a8 the ammonia evaporates,the rubber 
hardens again—it is said quite firmmly—and 
thus becomes impervious t gases and li- 
quids. For cementing sheet rubber, or 
rubber material in any shape, to metal, 

lass,and other smooth surfaces, the cement 
8 highly recommended. 


A1r-Baas.—An effective Improvement in 
the application of the air-bag method of 
preventing ships from sinking, or assistin 
in case of an xocident cmon serious lea 
has been invented in England. According 
w this, if the ship has sprung a leak or been 
otherwise damaged, and is ex to go 
down, each of the flexible is filled 
with air as quickly as possible; and by 
easily managed adjustinents the wing, stay, 
bar,and rope enable the bag tobe thrown 
Over and hauled down into the water, 
into the position required. All the opera- 
tions thus involved may, it is stated, be per- 
formed in the short s of eigbteen min- 
utes from the time of disaster, thus afford- 
ing the needed protection against the worst. 
Means are provided for filling and haulin 
down several bays at the same time acocord- 
ing to the number of hands employed, each 
bag with its apparatus being Independent 
of the others, 


To PoLisu SHELLS.—Many shells natur- 
ally possess so tine a polish thatno prepara- 
tion is considered necessary for placing them 
in the cabinet. In general, however,it hap- 
pens that when shells become dry, they lose 
inuch of their natural lustre. This nay be 
very easily restored by washing them with 
a little water in which a amelt portion of 
guin arabic has been dissolved, or with the 
white of an egg. This is the simplest of 
those processes which are onshore , and is 
used not only by the mere collector, but by 
the scientific arranger. There are many 
shells of a very plain appearance on the 
outside, by reason of a dull epidermis, or 
skin, with which they are covered. This ts 
removed by oe the shell in warm wa- 
ter, and then rubbing it off with a brush. 
When the epidermis is thick, it will be 
found necessary to mingle with the water a 
sinall portion of nitric acid, which, by dis- 
solving part of the shell, destroys the ad- 
hesion. This last agent must be employed 
with great caution, since it destroys the lus 
tre on every roe exposed ww its influence. 
The new surfece must be polished with 
leather, assisted by tripoli; but in many 
cases where even these are Ineffectual, the 
file and pumice-stone may be emnployed to 
rub off the coarse external layers. 

-_—_—_ DD - 


F arm and arden, | 


THe QUALITY OF GRraAIN.—An eminent 
authority insists that the quality of grain is 
best when the plants stand sparsely. In 
root crop, alsu, the larger tubers are, 
within certain limits, the larger the space 
allotted to their growth; andin gen- 
eral the production of plants increases with 
the size of the space, because abundance of 
room itmplics enough of light, heat, and 
moisture, and such a healthy condition of 
the plant that it is capable of resisting para- 
SILOS, 

SronGe THE Horses.— Dumb beasts suf- 
fer frightfully when the mercury is in the 
nineties. Street car horses and the animals 
coiunpelled to drag trucks and heavy vehi- 


| cles through the streets under the scorch- 


In the Golden House of Nero, at | 


antiquity until Boston has been heard from. | 
| True w her fame, Boston now sleps sinil | 
| ingly forward with two biscuits which were 


brought tothis country in 1630 by Robert 
Pierce and Ann his wifein the good ship 
Mary and Jobn, Captain Squeb. In lito 


| Robert Pierce builtthe house which one of 


his descendants now occupies, and which 
has never been owned or occupied by any 
but his male descendants, and is believed 
to be one of the oldest dwelling houses now 
in the limitsof Boston. The bread spoken 
of appears to be made frotn coarse 
and is as dry and hard as wood,80 
ls nO reason why it 
longer. It has never heen out of the I 
except on two occasions. It has been care- 
fully guarded with several articles of furni- 
ture, acane, etc., handed down from father 
to son, but never allowed jo be taken from 


oatineal, 


tial Liiere 


nay DOU iast 2A vars 


f 11se 


} the house, 


| the whole season. 


ing rays of the sun, endure unheard of tor- 
ture while their drivers areignorantly urg- 
ing them forward. It would be wisdom on 
the part ofthe nen to sponge their horses’ 
mouths as often as possible, and to bonnet 
and sponge their heads whenever they can. 
Men who are supported by their horses 
should be kind to thei. 


Cant or Pias.—Pigs are provided with a 
peculiar glandular duct upon the fore legs 
behind the knee. This gland sverctes a 
substance siuilar to that discharged ty the 
sebaceous or perspiratory glands,and which 
in discharged by the duct. When this ori- 
fice is closed by dirt or dried matter from it 
the function of this portion of the skin is ar- 
rested, and the matter is absorbed by the 
blood, and forins a seource of irritation, 
causing swelling and lameness, as if from 
rheumatian, which is really a biwd dis 
order. The remedy is to cleanse the part 
with warin water and soap and some rough 


substance, suchas 4 cornecob, by which the 

gathered inatter can be casily removed. 
PasTuRES.—A good permiiment pasture, 
handy to the barn-vard, is very couvenient, 
altnost a necessity, ou every well co lulated 
farin. Sucha tield needsto be weil fertil- 
ized and cared for, that it rnav vive tie best 
returns in an abundant supply green 
food, for farin stock. A top-dressing of fine 
well-rotted manure in winter is execeilent, 
but if not dene, adressing of “4 to low 
pounds of nitrate of Boda per ; be 
applied. lt is best to sow this just before a 
shower, that therain may carry tis ry 
soluble food to the roots nts. 
After suppiving the necessa s, it 

Lm iiss [> rlant mot & \ mt 

Let the adj ustinent rf 
animals and the capacity of the f l such, 
} that there nay be good feeding throughout 
If such a pasture bas a 


natural spring, its value is uwiuck increased, 
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| Post, and read it with the old satisfaction 
to-day. 

That Tum Poet is now so hale and hearty 
|isdueto very simple causes. There are 
many points of resemblance between the 


dividual. Let each make ita point to fol- 
low only those rules which are dictated by 
sound sense and good judgment, and the 
result must be the same : stability, strength, 
health, and prosperity. 

That Tux Post has always tried to move 
in these grooves, the past amply testifies. 





That it has retained through the mutations 
of considerably over half a century many 
of its first readers, proves how well it has 
followed the purposes with which it set out: 
the entertainment and instruction of its 
patrons. 

And it is an additional satisfaction to note 
that while thousands of old friends have 
drifted away from us—for when the fields 
are ripe the wheat must be garnered—we 


| have made as many new ones, who, if not 


as old, have at least been as close and fer- 
vent. 

Therefore, in entering upon our new vol- 
ume, we only point to what we have done, 


| and have been, as our guides for the future. 


Club subscribers inust also pay as above | Whatever it is in our power to do to make 
} 


to be entitled to this Premium. 


The Premium cannot be purchased by | 

itself; it can only be obtained in connection | 

” : | 
with Tae Post. Only one premium will 


be sent with each subseription. Wherea 
second premium is desired, another sub- 


seription will have to be sent. 
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“RED RIDING-HOOD.” 

In this issue of Tok Post we give the 
firct instalment of an absorbing story, en- 
titled ‘Red Riding-Hood,’’ by the author of 
**Penkivel; or, The Mystery of St. Eglon,’’ 
and other favorite serials. It is the very 
best in all respects its talented author has 
yet written, and we can commend it to our 
readers in the certainty that they will find 
its perusal in the highest degree enjoyable. 


a 


| Tux Post and its readers wiser and hap- 
| pier, that we will always endeavor to ac- 


com plish. 





PETTY JEALOUSY. 





We do not mean the traditional ‘‘green- 
eyed monster,’’ whose birth is the advance 
guard of coming mischief, if not serious 
trouble, and who seems to be almost a twin 
brother of our well-known playful little 
Cupid, nor yet the envious pang of morti- 
fied pride, which sometimes enters even the 
humblest heart, in spite of our best efforts 
to drive it away, when we sce another reach 
the goal which we had hoped to be the first 
to enter—but that mysterious, quiet, almost 
imperceptible feeling which is often awak- 
ened in some breasts by the simplest act of 
kindness done toa friend, but an act in 
which they had no share in thought or 
deed. 

Such a mean little jealousy as it is—so 
very little, that its harborer feels too much 
ashamed to give it utterance by either word 
or look, and yetstrong enough to make its 
presence 80 unmistakably felt that there can 
be no doubt of its existence. And being 
such a small, petty feeling, it is perhaps only 
natural that trifling circumstances should be 
the ones to give it birth. 

Sometimes a near friend will make ad- 
vances to another unthinkingly—advances 
which, even if they are accepted and re- 
turned, can affect a third party’s interest in 
no possible way, and which he has no legiti- 
mate cause to notice aggressively, either by 
right or reason. Nothing is openly said or 
done by which suspicion could be enter- 
tained fora moment that any offence had 
been given, yet a—what shall we say ?—not 
a coolness—it is not enough to be called a 
decided coolness—but a little feeling evi- 
dently exists, revealed only in an odd tone 
of the voice, or a stray glance accidentally 
met, and perbape not fully understood until 
long after, when in the light of other cir- 
cumetances the past is to a certain extent re- 
vealed. 

We are obliged to declare that this petty 
jealousy is essentially a woman's failing, 
and one from which it is doubttul if the 
most perfect of her sex is absolutely free. 
Though possessing the coarser nature of 
the two, a man has a larger nind—he must 
have to sustain his position. Show us a 
small-minded man, and we will show youa 
hen-pecked husband. 

Therefore, little things which will some- 





VOLUME SIXTY-TWO. 

With this number Tae Post begins its 
sixty-second annual volume. There is no 
paper of its class in America that can lay 
claim to so long a life, and very few of any 


| 
| 


k‘'nd that bave had a longer period of exist- | 


ence. Since 1821 to the present is vastly 
more than the average age of man, yet we 
are glad to see and say that there still re- 
main upon our books the names of many of 
those who read the first number of Tux 


times unfortunately rankle in a woman's 
heart until she makes a veritable mountain 
out of a mole-hill, pass unnoticed by the 
sterner portion of humanity, and would 
that both sexes could be made alike in this 
respect. 

The votaries of this uncharitableness— 
this petty jealousy—are a degree lower than 
downright slanderers, though belonging to 
the same family. A slanderer ie—more by 
force of circumstances, perhaps, than any 


good intention—more courageous, giving 
the sufferer a chance to refute the slander, 


career of a public journal and a private in- | 





————— 





‘and, if worth while, punish its author. But 
| the uncharitable tongue is a cowardly one 
at best; “the spirit is willing, but the flesh 
\is weak.”’ Itlacks nothing of the venom 
| of its fellow thief—only the latter’s courage 
| to openly assail its prey—and its principal 
weapon is perversion of the truth. And 
when will you find the ‘‘spirit more will- 
ing’’ than when a little jealousy is at work ? 





SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tricycirne is highly recommended as a 
healthful recreation by those who have 
tested it. One eminent English literary 
man asserts that he has received more bene- 
fit from one hour’s use of the vehicle than 
he could have obtained from three hours’ 
walking. He also contends that by aban- 
doning cigars and taking up tricycling, he 
has entirely cured bilious headaches, from 
which he has suffered for a long time. 


A New Yor« Herald reporter has been 
interviewing those in that city whom the 
census-takers report as from 90 to 100 years 
old, and he does not find a single case 
among the 29 set down as centennarians 
where the claim of being 100 years old can 
be supported by proof. They are nearly all 
natives of Ireland, or colored people, who 
have no means of knowirg exactly how old 
they are. One who is put down at 104 is 
only 80 years old. 


A PROMINENT London paper advocates 
medical tribunals to take the place of ex- 
pert testimony. In speaking oi a recent 
case in England, the editor says: ‘This 
may be taken as a typical and striking ex- 
ample of a class of cases which must al- 
ways be liable to misconception, to the last- 
ing discredit of justice, so long as lawyers 
think they can appraise the real value of me- 
dical evidence, and there is no medical tri- 
bunal to which to appeal in matters where 
there is any doubt.”’ 

VENNOR, the alleged weather prophet, 
has stated the grounds of his predictions to 
be as follows: First, on the principle of 
recurring periods in the weather at irregu- 
lar but ascertainable intervals; second, from 
a close study of charts of the winters for 
past seasons, embracing a period of fifty 
years; third, from upward of eighteen years 
out-of-door and camp life, and original ob- 
servations of the habits of birds and ani- 
mals; fourth, from impressions intuitively 
formed, and not describable. 

An idea of the rapidity with which the 
unoccupied lands in the West are being ta- 
ken up, is given in the report of the Grand 
Forks Land District, in the northeastern 
section of Dakota Territory. The district 
was established in 1880, with an area of 
2,457,140 acres of tillable land, of which 
amount but 266,262 acres remain. The set- 
tlement of this land requires 10,269 free- 
holds, which indicate a population of 30,807 
people. The estimated product of the 
land thus settled for the present year is 
eighteen million bushels. 


THe German navy has determined to 
employ carrier-pigeons regularly in the 
coasting service, all the experiments made 
by the Prussian Government on the North 
Sea coast during the last six years having 
proved their value as a means of communi- 
cation with lightships lying off the coast and 
with incoming vessels, in case the latter 
need assistance. The system of despatch- 
ing the pigeons has been most thoroughly 
tested, and found to answer admirably, es- 
pecially during the severe gales at the 
mouth of the Eider last autumn on two 
lightshipe out at sea. 

REFUGE rooms and breathing tubes are 
the latest device for protecting the lives of 
miners, in case of explosion, fire, etc.,— 
these rooms being made of boiler plate or 
other serviceable material, and provided 
with air pumps, one pump to supply the 
room with air through atube laid under the 





floor of the mine, to keep the tube from 
being injured—and connected with an air. 
shaft or a special blow-hole from the 
face 


sur- 
The foul air is exhausted by a second 
sir pump place in the room, and the fou] 
air is thrown outside and prevented from re- 
| turning by a stop-valve, or the rooms may 
be supplied with fresh air from the pumps 
or air-compressors above ground. The rooms 
are fitted with double doors, the inner door 





being provided with India rubber air-tight 
joints. Tubes fitted with breathing taps are 
laid to different parts of the mine, thess 
tubes being connected with the retuge-rooms 
or otherwise supplied with fresh sir. 


THE theory that multitudinous high bujld- 
ings and tapering spires so distribute elec. 
tricity that severe and damaging thunder. 
storms are rare in great cities is f 
ene by the fact that up to July 2, London 
had not been visited by a single thander- 
storm, whereas fatal accidents from light. 
ning had been unusually numerous in the 
Midland counties of England. The same 
theory is curiously contradicted by the re- 
cords of the Berlin Fire Brigade, which 
show that recently, in a single hour, the 
brigade received twenty-eight calls to ex- 
tinguish fires caused by lightning. 


UNpER the new law Chinese going home 
to make a visit with the intention of return- 
ing to this country, will require a passport, 
but the identification of a Chinese is a diff- 
cult matter, he differs so slightly in appear- 
ance from thousands of his race. To pre- 
vent the possibility of fraud, it has been 
suggested that the authorities should take 
advantage of the fact that no two human 
heads are shaped exactly alike. It is pro- 
posed by the use of such a machine as hat- 
ters use for measurement, to represent upon 
every passport by small holes punched 
through it, the outline of a horizontal sec- 
tion of the owner’s head. 

Tue wreck list of 1881 isa very bad one 
—indeed, the most disastrous on record for 
this or any country. During 1881, 2,089 
vessels were wrecked throughout the world, 
and property to the value of $1,400,000,000 
was destroyed. Of the latter, about $900, - 
000,000 was owned in great Britain and its 
colonies, and about 275,000,000 in the 
United States. It is difficult to realize the 
the significance of these figures. It is not 
simply that 2,039 vessels were struck off 
the shipping registers of the world, and 
that in the balance sheet, for the year s 
thousand million dollars must be put on the 
wrong side of the balance. Truly, the ocean 
is a great absorber. 


LaDrEs are content to endure a great dea) 
of misery for mere fashion’s sake at all 
times, but never is their fortitade more 
rudely tested than in the summer. Then 
they are fashion’s slaves, indeed. They 
wear tightly-laced corsets, close-fitting 
dresses, laces, ribbons, crimps, bangles, 
heeled boots, and all that custom prescribes 
for the female form divine. It is a great 
pity that the dear creatures fee) it incum- 
bent upon themselves to ill-treat their bod- 
ies thus just because Mrs. Grundy has so 
ordained. If American girls would only 
exercise their freedom in this particular di- 
rection half as much as they do in others, it 
would be better tor them. 

Tue Italians appear to have solved the 
problem of how to obtain a cheap supply 
of native oysters. The ground from which 
most of the oysters consumed in Southern 
Italy are are obtained is known as the 
‘‘Mare Piccolo,’’ or little sea, near Saranto, 
at the land’s end of the peninsula familiarly 
known as the ‘‘heel of the boot.’’ The sys 
tem of cultivation appears to be as success: 
ful as it is simple. From April] to Novem- 
ber bundles of brushwood are submerged 
in the outer sea, and to these the spawn is 
found to readily attach itself. They are af- 
terwards raised, and those on which the 
tiny oysters have settled are submerged in 
the ‘‘Mare Piccolo,’’ where in about two 
years they attain their full size. 


Ir is stated that in certain parts of France 
important steps are to be taken to renew, 
through systematic athletic exercise, the 
ancient vigor of the present race. At Rheims 
has just been held a fete with two thou- 
sand young men from all sections of France 
taking partin it, which is declared to have 
been a part of the general scheme. The 
French Minister of Public Instruction w#* 
present ata banquet given subsequently, 
and said that if his hopes and plans were 
only carried out, France would, in % few 
years’ time, “‘be able to point with pride 
a race of active and manly youths some 
what different in physique and appearance 
from the pallid boys who loiter about * 
small court-yard, or walk in P - 
through the streets om half-holidays. 
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SUNSHINE, 


BY Y. R. 





We called her Sunshine, for her goiden hatr, 
Her dove-gray eyes, her rosy lips, all shone 

and gleamed with radiance, as from orb more fair 
Than e’en the sun to look upon. 

We know the light was over-great for earth 
Of her pure innocence and gulleless love, 


Methinks the sun is brighter In yon sky 
Since our sweet sunshine dwelleth there above | 











Clare. 


BY LEAH NOBRIS. 


(}"o Beat T fearyou must put offgoing 








to Brighton for the present, unless you 
will go with the children witLout me, 
Aiter all, why should you not do that, and 
take the governess with you?”’ 

Mrs. Sanderson raised her 1 hand- 
suine eyes to her husband's face, and 
stopped in the actof filling the breakfast 
cups. 

What can you mean, Walter? ’’ she said 
slowly. ‘1 do not understand. Why must 
I go to Brighton without you?” 

“Because, my dear, 1 must run down to 
Scotland instead. My mother wants me.”’ 

“Oh, your mother!’’ andaslight cloud 
caine over her usually calm face. 

She had not met with many disappoint- 
mentsin her tnarried life aa yet, and she 
had been looking for sume time to this 
visit to Brighton. 

“Yes; she writes that she would like me 
to go down as soon as I can.” 

“Is sbe ill,or what? Does she give no 
reason? ” 

“Well, no; I can’t sa 
imagine somehow it 
Clare.”’ 

“Clare! I daresay it isis. What is she 
doing now? 

“Of course, you know, Walter, that I 
never interfere in any of your private 
family concerns; but in my opinion, you 
should strongly advise your nother just to 
give her her own way. 

“A very short time of nursin 
firmary would completely cure 
whim. 

‘She is not the girl at all for that sort of 
thing, brought up asshe has been, ever 
one yielding to her, and running wild all 
over your father’s estate feliowed by half a 
dozen dogs, and getting her own way in 
everything. 

“I believe it would do her a great deal of 
good to go as a nurse to an infirmary.” 

“TI have no doubt you are right, but Iam 
certain my motber would never agree to 
it. 

“Let me see. This is Thursday. 

“ITocould go down on Saturday, and be 
back again by Wednesday morning early. 
That would give me three clear days there, 
and bring me home in time to take you to 
Brighton on the Shyer, £ 

Phat was the day you intended going, at 
any rate.’’ 

And so it was arranged. 

Mr. Sanderson traveled down to Scotland 
the following Saturday, in obedience to his 
mother's suinimons. 

He had already decided that some new 
freak of his sister was at the bottoin of the 
whole thing, and therefore, though annoy- 
ing to his imother, not likely to be atall 
diificult to manage. 

When his long railway journey was end- 
ed, he found biimself standing on the plat- 
form of the dreary little side station, being 
embraced and hugyed in the most affection- 
ate and open ianner by his sister, a tall 
handsoine girl, who utterly disregarded 
the presence of a country woinan, who, set- 
ting down the lurgest of her many parcels 
and bundles, stood looking on with undis- 

uised curiosity at this manifestation of af- 
ection amongst the *‘quality.’’ 

“You darling old boy! I’m so awfully 
glad to see vou,” said Clare. 

“It is too nice for youto run down and 
866 US in this way. 

“Come along. 

“Mamma will be ina fever until we get 
back again; forl am driving Frisky and 
Bolter to day. 

“How ure you all, Georgie and the chil- 
dren? 

“You should have brought them with 

ou. 

“Why didn’t you? 

“However, it is too delicious to have you 
all to oursel ves.”’ 

An unceasing flow of llght-hearted aftec- 
tionate talk convinced Mr. Sanderson that 
he had been doing his sister a great wrong 
in looking upon her as the cause of his hur- 
ried journey ; and as he regarded her sit- 
ting beside him so bright and happy, driv- 
ing her mad little ponies with reckless 
speed up hill and down dale, over stones 
and road corness, inaking the bleak moor 
ring with her pealing laughter whenever 
they encountered a severer ‘bump’ than 
usual, he almost felt as if he inust apologize 
to her for having allowed such a thought to 
enter his inind. 


she does; but I 
something about 


in an in- 
er of that 


that was perfectly evident; not a hidden 
corner of thouylt, even inthe chameleon 
nature—all was open as the day. 

He was saved the necessity of further 
thinking by the sudden pulling-up of the 
ponies at the hall dour. 

“Take care!” laughed 
him almost 


Clare as she saw 


overbalanced bv the extreime 
sharpness of the jerk 
“Ah! there mother 
“Have I not brought him home in good 
time? 


“Just twenty-five minutes from the sta- 
tion, and the ponies going like lambs, 
No, Waite: ; i um not,coming in at pres- 








There was nothing wrong with Clare— | 


ent; I always drive then round to the ata- 
bles m self.” and off 
— y aides” she drove, leavin 


r. 

“I am so glad to see you, dear Walter. I 
was wo thankful to get your letter this 
morning. It will be all right, pow you 
have ovine.” 

And she led the way across the hall into 
the sinall room generally used by her and 
Clare when they were alone. 

“Hus Clare said sanything to you? Dear 
boy! Iam so anxious, that I can think of 
an, else. Did Clare tell. you any- 


“Clare?” replied he, 
as 8 a> ! 

“Wait until I get this glassof sher 
swallowed, and then tell a. what it is. > 
it some new whiin?”’ 

“Ga, Walter, worse than any of her other 
white. 

‘She says she is going to marry, to 
af monte man,@ vulgar, low kind of per- 

n ’ 

“Whew! Thatis a new whim with a 
vengence! I thought she had foresworn 
matrimony. But who isthe man? ”’ 

“He isa cousin of Mrs. Monkton, anda 
missionary in some mining village. Claro 
met him there last year,when those revival 
meetings were going on. She told me he 
had given hera fortuight to make up her 
mind. Ofcourse, he is marrying her for 
her inoney.”’ ° 

“We will let him know that she is almost 
entirely dependent on you, and that you 
won't give her a farthing, beyond the sum 
my fatber Jeft her,if she marries without 
your consent. 

“That will bring him to reason,I've little 
doubt.”’ 

“Yes; but the difficulty will be with her; 
she will not give him up. The worse and 
more unsuitable such a marriage would be, 
the greater, I veril 
traction for her. Ww 
her about this? ”’ 

“I would rather that Clare should open 
the subject of her own acoord to ine. I will 
get her to come with me when I sinoke my 
cigar after dinner, and see whut I can make 
of her.’’ 

On finding himself, after dinner, alone 
with his sister in the smoking-rooin, Walter 
spoke to her about it. 

She confessed witha blush that she was 


‘Then it is Clare, 


believe, will be its at- 
hen will you speak to 


en to be married. 
“Engaged to be married, Clare! Who is 
the gentleman? You sly puss! And 


so it is ‘first-love’ which has improved 
you?”’ 

“Ob, no, Walter. Iam not ‘in love,’ as 
you suppose ; and neither is he; but we es- 
teem and like each other; and we can do 
more tor the poor around if we are inarried 
than if we were single. Hesays he needs 
a lady to help hiim.’’ 

‘*‘But who is he, dear? You have not told 
me that.”’ 

‘‘He is a cousin of Mrs. Monkton’s, and is 
a very hard-working oo in a large 
and neglected mining village. 

*‘His name is Mo 

‘“‘He was here a — deal last year at the 
time of the revival meetings, and I got to 
know him then, but without any idea of 
marrying him; that sas only been arranged 


a tew days ago.”’ 
“You take away iny breath, Clare. That 


is the very last marriage I should have ex- | 
pected a girl like you to make,’ said Wal- | 
ter. | greater oyrmschete pater forced to enter- 
_.“‘Ah, because you though mevain and | a 


frivolous. 

‘‘But, dear Waiter, proinise me that you 
will talk to my mother, and make her see 
what a noble and useful life is waiting tor 
me.”’ 

“A noble and useful enough life, Clare. 
But betore I can make any promise, 1 must 
think it over. 

“I ain not prepared to give imy sister up 
to the first inan who asks her. 

‘Tell me about Mr. Moffat. What is he 
like? 

“Is he young? 

“And has he private ineaas,that he thinks 
of a wife like you ?”’ 

“I do not know whether he is very rich 
or not; I never thought of asking hiin. 

‘‘But we should not want Ww be very rich; 
because, in the life we have planned, we 
should have no time for visiting or going 
inuch into society; and you know, Walter, 
I have never been 80 fond of going to balls 
and parties, as some girls are.”’ 

“Well, Clare, I'll sleep on it, as the say- 
ing gves; and to-morrow I will have a talk 
with you again. 

‘Be sure that I will do my best for your 
happiness. 

“And now, let us say good-night.”’ 

Well he did_slvep on it, and the next day 
proposed to Clare that they should visit the 
village where Mr. Moffat was located. 

“I wish to see hiim,’’ said Walter. 

At first she was hardly willing, but at 
length consented. 

And go the visit was arranged and carried 
out. 

The morning train took them off; and in 
due time, after some changes and delays, 
landed them at Reekton; a singularly 
well-named place, Walter thought, but re- 


| frained troin saying; for he did not wish to 


prejudice his sister in any degree. 
It was dirty and inuddy at best, to which 


| a fine rain now added. 


| 





The station-inaster directed themn how to 
find Mr. Moffat’s house, which was right in 
the middle of the village,two doors beyond 
the K ing’s Aris. 

Whata wretched day exclalined t 
th a Stiiver as Be Si» 

“Yus; we do not see Reekton ‘or the first 
thie under favorable W bo 
could have foreseen a day like this after so 
bright a morniee.’,, 


“Are you 0 


giri, W 


CITCUMIStaliCes. 





DAY EVENIN 


| “Yea; no—a little, 1 think.” 


in the arms of ba | pm wnt 
| tell thean to havea chopor soinething ready 


‘and shining forehead, and a 
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“Shall I gointo theinn as we 


for us,in case Mr. Moffat may be from 
home?” 

“That would be the finishing stroke to 
our bad luck! Very likely we shall fad 
that he is away.”’ 

However, it seemed asif Fate meant to 
be kind after all; foron knocking on tne 
door of the house pointed out to them, a 
stout, severe-looking person informed them 
that Mr. Moffat was at home. 

“I'm no sure if he is down yet; but just 
step in here,”’ said she, opening, as she 


spoke, a door on the left side of the little 
Speen Fastage : “e's mostly late on the 
ondays” — and ushered them into a 


room where breakfast was laid for one per- 
son. 

On a side-table was lying a —— mix- 
ture of books and pamphlets, pipes in great 
variety, tins of tobacco, match-boxes, and a 
dirty-looking smoking-cap; and on the 
floor a spittoon. 

The window had evidently not been 
opened that day, and an effluvium trom 
last night's tobacco still prevaded every 
corner. 


A greasy arin-chair stood on one side of 
the fireplace, and near it a pair of walking- 
boots ready for their owner; under the 


chair, a pair of worn greon and white slip- 


The servant never thought veh nag their 
names an oinission which secret! oe 
Walter very much, and she b ef the 
door of the rooin in which they were, open, 
so they had the gratification of hearing her 
go across the ® and up the narrow 
stairs, and knock ata door apparently right 
over them. 

‘You're wanted in the parlor,’’ said the 
wornan. 

“Who is it?’’ came from a man’s voice 
within. 

“TI dinna ken them,’’ she replied, more 
than half-way down-stairs. 

Walter carefully avoided looking at his 
sister, as acertain mufiied thumping, an- 
nounced the approach of some one who 
evidently bad no shows on his feet; but he 
furtively glanced at his watch, and saw that 
it was almost one o'clock. 

And then the door was pushed open, and 
he saw ashort, thick-set ian, with a high 
eneral air of 
untidiness, enter, and suddenly stand as if 
petrified. 

A few desperately awkward seconds 


At length Walter Sanderson came for- 
ward. 

“We must apologize for invading your 
premises in this manner, Mr. Moffat. 

“Clare, introduce me.”’ 

Clare contrived to mutter a few words; 
and Walter held out his hand, which, he 
felt, was by no means cordially grasped by 
his host ; but he continued— 

“My sister and I only thought of this 
visit late last night, and #o we couldn’t let 
you know of it.” 

Clareand Mr. Moffat had silenily got 
through the ceremony of shaking hands by 
this time; and the girl, nearly upset by the 
whole morning's experience, was glad to 
take the nearest chair, which happened to 
bethe arm-chair under which Mr. Moffat's 
slippers were lying,so that that unfortunate 
inan—ae ifto put and keep him at a atill 


tain his unex guests with no other 
covering to his large and badly shaped feet 
than that afforded by coarse homespun 
stockings. 

In vain Walter essayed his most genial 
manner; nothing could 
other than a wretchedly awkward one. 

Clare seemed unable to utter a syllable, 
and averted her eyes carefully from the 
man's unslippered feet and unshaven 
face. 

At length, secing her powers of endur- 
ance were being tried to the uttermost by 
various unhappy attempts on Mr. Moffat's 

rt to assume the tone of an accepted 

over, Walter suggested that they should 
leave Mr. Moffat to eat his breakfast in 
peace, while they would go back to the inn 
for the lunch which must be awaiting 
them, and invited Mr. Moffat to join them 
there as soon as was convenient for him,and 
nee the rest of the tiine with thein until 
the 


train was due by which they were to re- | 


turn. 

On getting out into the street, Clare 
convulsively clasped her brother's arm,and 
asked 


‘Walter, could we not get a train sooner 


than three o’clock?”’ 
“T am afraid not. 


“But do you know it is almoattwoo'clook, 


now ?—the time will soon pass. 
“It isthis wretched weather that makes 
everything look 80 miserable.”’ 
Clare shivered, and wished 
away. 
On reaching the inn, the 


possible to eat. 


A large party of convivial minds were tn 


the next room, which was only separated 


from theirs by athin wooden partition, and 


they had the benefit of the jokes, oaths,and 
aj uabbles that passed ainong ther. 


Mr. Moffat was some tine in making his 
appearance; but when he did, he was mach 
more presentable, more like the man Clare 
had seen and believed in, at her own 
nema, 

sshavep face and correct clerical 


wetucie ciine two late 
enough to seco the 
light. 


inatter i its tru 


, Nothing coull re-establish him again on 
| the pinnacle to which Clare, in her uncurb- | 





make the visit | 


self in 
she were 
found their 
lunch waiting torthem; but the chops were 


tough, and had been burned in the process 
of cooking, and Clare at least found it im- | 


and he was sensible 


ed ination and secret love of excite- 
ment under any form, had raised bim. 

On getting home, Walter explained to his 
mother that she had no longer anything to 
fear; and next day wrote to Mr. Moffat, by 
his sister's desire, breaking off all further 


| connections; and then telegraphed to his 


wife to ex him and his wother and sis 
ter the following day. 

Georgie remained under the impression 
that her mother-in-law's state of health re- 
quired a change. 

Not even to her did Walter ever divulge 


the severe practical lesson to which he had 
subjected his sister; not even, when he had 
the gratification of seeing her make a auita- 


ble and happy marriage within a year or 

two from the time when her selt-will and 

eens had so nearly wrecked ber 
e. 
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Deryke’s Ghost. 


BY L. H. WRIGHT, 


Dan 








y ES," said the professor ; ‘I saw a ghost 
once upon a time—as good a ghost as 
has ever been seen. It is rather an 

alurming story, but If you'd like to hear it, 

ladies——”’ 

He paused. 

Who ever refused to hear about a ghost ? 

We gathered about the professor's table 
at once, and be, with serious mien and 
solemn countenance, began :— 

“7 wasa hard student at college—one of 
those good young men who improve the 
shining hour,and use a groat deal of candle 
into the barguin. 

‘In iny student days gas was not yet in 
fashion, and our rooms were pretty with 
grates and wax lights asthey never are in 
these days of registers and gas chande- 
liers. 

“My particular room in the college, 
which Ishared with my chuu,,Dan Denyke, 
was avery pretty one at any tite, for my 
mother, as well as inv sisteres and my 


cousins and ny aunta, were always sending 


ne presents to beautify it with. 

“IT had water-oolor sketches, flower paint- 
ings, painted satin pincushionsa, embroider- 
ed bair receivers, shaving papers in faney 


cases, baskets of wax fruit, pen-wipers, 


footatools, cushions, Berlin-wool afghans, 


though they called them something else 
then; butas for Dan, he had nothing but 


his books, his fishing-lines, and his boxing- 


gloves, and duinb-belle. 3 


“Hie hated study, and only crammed 
about exainination time. 

“We were as different astwo young fel- 
lowscould be,but I loved him and he loved 
me, though we often disapproved of one 
another, as, tor instance,when he neglected 
his work for his boat, or when I turned 
iny back on some ‘jolly lark’ in order to 


study. 


“Often I passed long evening alone, hard 
at it over nny books, but I never forgot my 
friendship; and I think I laid better plans 
by which to get him into the college after 
regulation hours than he could have done 
himself. 

“I never remember being angry with 
him until that great examination was fast 
approaching on which our future fate seem- 
ed to hang—in other words, that at which 
we should both have graduated with 
honors. 

“Then, seeing him so idle, | reproved 
him. 

“He ridiculed me,and we came very near 
quarrelling. 

**You are not going out to-night, Dan?’ 
Isaid,as[ saw him making preparations 
for a secret departure,one night atter hours. 
‘Think what you have before you! Grind- 
ing isn't pleasant; but for Ileaven’s sake 
put yourself at it for once in your life!’ 

“Tle was near the door as [ spoke, and he 
turned and looked at ine. 

““Come with me, Ben,’ he said; ‘you'll 
be all the betier for it. We'll have a night 
for fishing, such as hasn't been seen this 
year, and we're going to cook the fish afer- 
wards in the old huton the river. We've 


| gota one and wood, and bread and 
| things stores 


there, all ready for the fun. A 
be taken up. Jim, the 
Cuoine on, old 


barrel of beer will 
boatinan, will see to that. 
fellow!’ 

“T forgot what I sald. 

“T only know I reproached him with hia 
idleness, and declared I would not let him 
in, andthat he sald he wouldn't ask my 
he! p. 
“fie went off ina huff,and I stayed at 
borne, righteously indignant, as I believed, 


| and fell to studving with double ardor ina 


sortof‘thank Heaven I am better than 
other men’ spirit. 

“Before long, however, I really lost my- 
my work, and was only aroused 
from my forgetfulness of all sublonary af- 
fairs by asudden shaking and rattling of 
the windows such as I had never heard be- 


fore. 


“I started to my feet and lited my 
sash. 

“A frightful storm was raging without; 
the wind blew wildlv,the lightning flasned, 


the thunder muttered, and as I gazed I saw 
a great zig-my streak dart from the 
heavens. 

“Then the earth shook again; the light- 


ning had struck somewhere. 

“[ thought of the old boat-house and 
shuddered. 

“My watch told me that it was nearly one 
o’cAhoc) 

‘l was! 4 “ t stort 
A AM r 

| } 6 ir 

tains, and sat dow e sk 

“But I could not concentrat thoughts 


on anvthing. 
‘*Dan’s face kept rising before ine. 
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THE SATURDAY 








“Dan's voice seeined to call to me from 


“We had parted In anger. 
“Perhaps I should never see him again, | 
something seemed to say lo me. 


“tam Pa fool?’ I asked inyself. 

“*ain I turned woman or c ward?’ 

“But the thoughts would pot ve driven 
away ; the terrors increased. 

Two o'clock ruck. 

“It was half-past two, nearly three, and 
till our preconcerted signal was not yet 

ven. 

“How gladly would I have heard it! 

“At last, sick at heart, and with an awful 
foreboling of evil to cone, ] cast myself 
face downward on the Led, with iny bands 

J over ny eyes. 

“fiow many minutes I lay there I do not 
know. 

“A strange, 
me. 

“Without uncovering my eyes, I lis 
tened. 

“There was something in 
somethin! 

“But what? 

“Then slow!y and with terrible anticipa- 
tions I turned over on my side and looked 
towards the spot whence the sound caine. 


rustiing sound aroused 


the room— 


This is no dream story—I was not dream. | 


ing—what | saw I saw with waking eyes. 

“I swear this to you. 

“Ie the story growing wo terrible, la 
dies? 

“No? 

“Well, then, I will proceed. 

“In the chair I had just jeft sat a figure 
wrapped from heal w toot in white 
drapery. 

“Aboutits head 
from under thisawful head-gear the dark 
eyes of poor Dan Deuyke looked at ine, 

“T saw his features, his straight eyebrows. 
bis large, ditupled clin. 

“Hestared at m6 and never stirred. 

“My fears had proven true, I felt—Dan 
was dead! and it was his vlost that came to 
bid ine farewell. 

“] tried to speak ; my voice failed me. 

“Slowly | arome. 

“Htep by step I crept toward the appart- 
tion, with vain efforts t utter his name. 

“T waa not afraid of Dan, living or dead ; 
it was onlyan awful grief and Eorros that 

“dl ine. 

**] stretched my hand toward him, that, 
if it could, his spirit band might grasp it, 
and I felt something wet and cold. 

“Water dripping froin the head of the 
6 re. 

*Dan had been drowned, 

“7 stared at the figure, gasping withal. 

“Jtarose and looked at ine; and as its 

hostly shrouded form attained its full 
Beicne. I found my voice. 

“Oh, Denvke, ny friend—my brother,’ 
I cried ; ‘you have come to ine from the un- 
known land! Is it to say you forgive me? 
Oh, Denyke, speak to me!’ 

“7 paused. 

“Its lips unclosed; it was about to an- 
ewer. 

“T awaited the awtul utterance. 

“It apoke, and this is what it said : 

**Bottingen, what in thunder is the mat- 
ter with you?’ 

“T came to iny senses on the spot, 

“T had beon asleep for an hour, and dur- 
ing ny sluinbers Denyke had got in some- 
how. 

“He was soaked to the skin, and after 
changing his clothes had wrapped linmelf 
in a white counterpane, and tied «a wet 
towel over his head, as students often do in 
ety sn fur anight's study, especially af- 

r a Bprev. 

“Allin white, from head to foot, I had 
taken hitn for a ghost, and inade a fine ex- 
hibition of inyself. 

“However, he was good enough to keep 
the story to himself, and I was) the first to 
tell it, thougt wot until college days were 
over. 

“By the way, he graduated that year, and 
I did not. 

“It was hard, sharp work with hii, but 
he did it. 

“] had an attack of brain fever and came 
near dying, but, as you see,! lived through 
; A 
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From Real Life. 


BY A. P. THATCHER, 








HEY stood gazing into the fire in the 
boarding-house parlor; he leaning upon 
upon the old-fashioned mantel,she sup- 

porting hersel! a few fvet away upon a large 
arin-chair. 

But the two who stood there in silence on 
that chill November evening were of inter- 
esting appearance. 

He was « handsome man of medium 
height, firm build, and fine complexion ; 
she, little more than «a girl in her teens, 
slight, lithe, dark-cyed and pale. 

Piey stood thus for some moments; then 
the girl sighed faintiv, and her companion 
raised his iace frou the fire and looked at 
her with a curious expression of tmiinygledl 
tenderness and reyret. 


Her own countenance showed naught 
aave denpir. 

“Poor litthe girl!" said Harris, sadly. 
“Heaven knows [| aim sorry we lust 

"1 oe 

“Hush! "’ she cried, suddenly, as if some 
one were coming; and they listened, but 
all was still. 

Having nothing Ww say, Sie made no re- 


PThey had the parlor quite to them- 
ge | V 6s. 

The inajority of the boarders were sober, 
married people, who at once after dinner 
retired to their own apartments, 


wasa white cloth, but | 


——e 
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' 
_ Presently, Harris proposed that they 
' should take a walk previous to a final good- 
| bye, and the girl went to ber room to don 
her outdoor attire. and Harris awaited her 
| when she caine down in a neat jacket and 
| fur hat. 

She had no power to resist. 

Poor, pretty Delilah Saunders—Mra. Deli- 

lal Saunders—well for you that Royal Har- 

| ris was an honorable man ! 

When they had lef{ the house, he drew 
her arin within his own, and said, for the 
third time in the os balf-bour— 

“My last night here!" 

“And we shail never moet again,” the 
girl aad slowly. “Never!” 

She pronounced the last word thought 


fully, as if she could not realize its signifi- 


cance. 

“But you will not forget me?” 

“T will not forget you.” 

“We have had a very pleasant friend- 
ship.’ 

“Yes: teil me about your journey,” she 
| said, as if she would fain change the sub- 

tect. 
|? “Well, I first take the train to Liverpool, 
where I shall meet my family; then we 
| take the steainer for Australia.” 
| He had felt her shiver at the words 
fainily."’ 
|} “Are you cold?” he asked. 

“Yes, lam oold. I think—we had—bet 
ter—go back!"’ 

They turned back to the great gray board- 
ing-house. 

yt the duor he took her hand, and held it 
tightly. 

“I leave at eight in the morning. We 
must say ‘good-bye’ now.’ 

“Good-bye! ahe said, faintly. 

He drew her into his aris, 

“Fate has been hard to us; don’t you 
think so? Ah, well. We might 
been happy. Poor little girl! 

olng off to the Antipodes! When I come 
ae you will be gone! Ah, well!’ 

He kissed her once tenderly,gently, with- 
out passion, and let her go; but that first, 
last kiss burut upon her lips until the day 
ot her death. 

She was guilty in her own mind, and 
would not strive to excuse herself, 

That was all. 

He opened the door with his latch-key 
and they entered as though nothing had 
occurred, and sought their respective apart- 
nents. 

Harris busied himself with last prepara- 
tions for his journey, and thus, in a meas- 
ure, managed to divert his thougits, 

Occasionally, however, an expression of 
deep gloom darkened his fine face, and he 
‘=e regrettully. 

wlilah, on the other hand, climbed the 
many stairs without a pause, opened her 
room door, and threw herself, rather than 
stepped, inside. 

She turned the gas as high as possible, 
locked the door, and gave way to an utter 
abandonment. 

The poor young creature sobbed pitifully; 

reat tears of grief and sliame coursed down 

er cheeks. 

“And yet I have not been so utterly to 
blame,” she said to her accusing con- 
science. 

“Why did the nan who, two short years 
ago, promise to cherish and protect me— 
why did he let ine come olf into this strange 
city ? 

“] didn’t know. 

“Why did he chili iy heart with unlov- 
ing words and actions before I came 
away? 

“Why did he write unloving letter ? 

“T have peglected my work—I cannot 
touch my tools again! 

“What is the use of my pretending to 
study? 

“Why was I not given a husband I could 
al ways have loved and respected ? 

Then, growing quieter, she reviewed her 
experience of the past two months. 

he remembered how she had come to 
leave her northern home to study art an 
receive instructions in the great city—sucl 
instructions as could not be found else- 
where, for hers was an 
talent. 

She retnembered how distasteful her life 
at home had grown; how her husband had 
conducted himself, 


“my 


drunkard, was a little too fond of the social 
glass and of jovial counpanions. 
He had spent many evenings from hoine, 
while sey Delilah sat sorrowful alone. 
She bad no heart for social enjoyments; 
how could she have? 


custom to return, somewhat under the in- 
fluence of liquor, profess much affection tor 
his wife, caress her many times with loud, 
balf-drunken kisses, and become violently 
angry should she shrink from his embraces 
as her nature prompted. 


one escape ; to take up her study of art once 
inore—to go south for a winter and work 
hard. 

tng if succeed he will take pride 
in ime and do differently.”’ 

Saunders having carelessly consented, 
Delilah had come to 
pleasant boarding-place, and begun work 
In earnest. 

She reimnembered how contented she had 
cone to be in the pretty littke upper cham- 
ber at this place. 

How innocently had begun her acquaint- 
ance with this man—this wnarried inan, 
Roval Harris! 


Dhis tnan 





loved, who loved 


her, and at the thought of whose departure 
she was sullering twofold agony—theagony 
of letting him go, and the agony of remorse 
that she should sin so greatly as to give her 
love where she had no ht to, 

She wondered a little his wife, 


whom she 





have 
Here I am | evening.”’ 





~o 


uncommon sort of 


George Saunders, though by no meansa | 
dose, then threw herself apon the bed. 


Ata late hour it had been her husband's 


London, obtained a | 


| joined the landlady. 


| Was it possible that that wife loved him 


unore tenderly than she did? 

Seemesnsads migtt have been Mrs. Balch, 
a fellow-boarder—had =, her tbat Mr. 
Harris's wife was “not bright.” 

He had married very young, and had 
made some great mistake ; but he was very 
good to the simple-minded little thing. 

The night wore on, but Delilah found no 
rest. 

When morning came she saw from her 
window the anes with him drive away 
to catch the train; then she went down pale 
and dizzy to breakfast. 

She spent the day ina state of lethargy 
almost ; nothing seeined to rouse ber. 

A letter came from her busband; she 
scarcely glanced through it. 

It seemed to her that he had said some- 


‘thing about starting for London on busi- 


ness, and that she migt* expect him at any 
hour after the letter’s #rrival. 

But it mattered little tw her; she felt that 
she was now less bis wife than if she was 
lying dead before hiin. 


And stillanother day ove by; then 
| she beard something at the break le 
thatsent the bi with abound to her 


heart. 

This was merely a few word spoken by 
Philip Buckley, another boarder, and a 
clerk in the wholesale house which Harris 
had gone to Australia to represent, and also 
a friend of his. 

He was speaking to the lady of the 
house, 

“I heard from Mr. Harris this morning. 
He telegraphed from Liverpool.” 

“Then I presuine be is safe with his loved 
ones?" said Mrs. French, kindly. 

She wasa gentle little English woman, 
with vellow-white hair. 

“I suppose so,’ laughed Mr. Buckley. 
“They take the steamer for Melbourne this 


“IT should think it hardly safe for ocean 
travel now,” suid Mrs. French. 

“Well, they will not enjoy avery stinooth 
trip to say the least.’’ 

Jelilah could bear no tm.ore. 

In afew moments she was again alone in 
her own chamber. 

A drizzling rain began inthe afternoon. 
When night had come, the storm sobbed 
passionatelv against the little windows, 

Deliiah rose and stood facing herself in 
the inirror. 

She drew the drab window shades closer, 
and listened and shivered as if a voice 
called to her from out in the night,**Delilah 
Delilab!’’ 

Yet she dared not sob or sigh. 

She would not allow those who occupied 
adjoining rooms to find in her conduct the 
faintest shadow of asubject for gossip. 

She cast herself upon the bed and buried 
her face in the pillows, 


And still the rain beat upon the windows 
and the storin sobbed. 

After a while someone tapped at the door, 
and she rose reluctantly to open it. 

It was only Mrs. French's daughter, whose 
room was on the same floor. 

“TI saw the light under your door,and re- 
menmibering you were not down to dinner, 
though I would inquire if you were ill.” 

Delilah hesitated for an excuse, then 
spoke a little hoarsely,“*I have asevere cold 
and there are neuralgic pains in my face. I 
daresay they will soon leave me.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! Iam very sorry. Cannot I 
do something for you? Would you like hot 
water or anything ?”’ 

“No, thanks ; shall 
will probably cure ine.”’ 

“Well, good night. Iam sorry you are 


retire, and sleep 


Delilah once more fastened the door, and 
stood thinking and staring at the broad blaze 
of gaslight beside the mirror. 

‘How much longer can 1 endure this?’’ 
she asked herself, with a moan. “If I could 
only sleep to-night—I have not slept for 
three nights—I should be cali to-morrow. 
Then 1 could repent and forget all, and be 
a true woiman once inore.”’ 

She longed for an opiate. 

Suddenly a thought came to her. 

She remembered a sinall bottle of chloral 
which was on the shelf in her clothes closet. 
Some previous occupant had left it there, 


butit seemed to have been securely 
sealed. 
She got it, however, and took a small 


Au boar later she arose, and felt her way 
unsteadily to the dressing-case where she 
had left baptheag ore 

She put the little phial into her li 
and tasted its part ty Pai wit 

Then she crept back to the bed, and final- 
ly slept. 

The morning came up bitterly cold; sharp 


_winds had disarranged little patches of 
| Snow to which the rain 


had turned some 
hours before, until it had grown too cold for 


| even snow. 
Out of this life she had seemed to see but | 


At breakfast Mrs. Saunder’s seat was va- 


j cant. 


Not a great while after a carriage rolled 
up to the door, and astranger alighted and 
rang the bell, which Mrs. French, being in 
the hall, answered in person. 

The new-comer was a man who might 
well have been called handsome; yet there 
were traces of dissippation in his countance 
if one but glanced closely. 

It was George Saunders. 

Mrs. Frenci. said she would herself show 
bim to his wife’s room. 

They both climbed the stairs uickly,and 
Saunders rapped eagerly at the Soue. . 

There was no answer from within. 

She isout early,’”’ he said, a 
vexed, 

“Ob, she isin the house, I aim certain : 


but in somebody else’s room !”’ quickly re- 


little 


The chambermaid was comi 
ng up the 





| and bring couviction to almost any ore who 


ee 


. —p4 - ty 
“Ann, have been in Mrs. Saunders’ 
room yet?’’ wines 
“No, ma’am ; she isn’t up, I think.” 
Saunders rapped once again, this time 


loudly. 
An uneasy expression crept into his face, 
“T will search for her. te when me your 
key. I willlet Mr. Saunders in tg 


wait for bis wife.” 
She opened the door, and they went in. 


. oa . . e ee 
Ast = was = ee 2 

ours later, Saunders, sitting in anothe 
rooin, buried his face in his poe | 
vainly strove to put away the picture which 
seemed constantly before biin—the re 
of that slim, still shade lying upon un- 
turned bed, the faim white face, the blue 
about the eves and mouth, the cold tear. 
drops beneath the lashes that should no 


wager uiver! 
+30 “What 


x04 heavens !"’ he exclaimed. 
a potting - 

He could only hear ate the shriek of 
horror uttered by Mrs. French—the cries of 
the servant—the rush of other feet—the 
words of a physician called as mere form— 
**Dead.for bours!”’ 

He saw looksof curivus compassion in the 
strange faces about hi:n. 

Was it a real whisper, or had it been but 
his fancy that soineons said, “He cannot 
care 6 much, to let her come so far away 
from home, 80 young !” 

The house grew very still; he sat and 
thought to himself, but shed no tears. 

The door was open a little way,and some. 
one by through the ball—weeping. 

“Such asad accident!’’ 

That night he took his wife's 
home for interinent. 

And so Delilah Saunders passed out of 
the great gray boarding-liouse, tnore his, in 
her coffin, than if her own feet had borne 
her. 


remains 


* * . . * 


“T have heard some sad newsa,”’said Philip 
Buckley to Mrs. French, « week or ten da 
after Delilah Saunders’ sudden d 
‘Poor Harris! 

*‘He took passage with his family on that 
ill-fated steaincr, that was lost out: in the 
Bay of Biscay, the ‘London!” 

A murmur of shocked surprise ran 
around the table from lipto lip. 

“And was not saved?” 

“Only a few were saved !”’ 

‘Poor Harris!" suid Mr. Balch, slowly, 
“He was a fine fellow!” 

The eyes of the ladies grew moist with 
tears. 

There was a mnournful silence, and some- 
one sighed audibly. 

“Well, since his wife and little ones were 
with him, they will be spared all heart- 
break,’ said Mrs. French, gravely. 


Mr. Buckley took up frou his lap a news- 
paper, which he ofivred to her, saying he 
presumed it contained as true ap account of 
the disaster as ever could be known. 

‘ “That makestwo of our number who 
have passed away very lately,’’ Mrs. Balch 
said to her neighbor. . 

“Poor Mrs. Saunders! They were great 
friends, by the way, weren't they?” 

“Great friends!’ said the other lady, with 
a peculiar emphasis. . 

She wasa sivall, sharp-featured woman 
with keen, gray eyes, and had roomed next 
to Delilah. 

She said no more at the time, though 
Mrs. Balch looked wonderingly at her w. 
clear, honest eyes. 

And then so:neone called attention to the 
coincidence thet Mrs. Saunders had died the 
very night the “‘London”’ went out to meet 
— in the fury of those Spanish wa 
te 


He Knew StaTutTarRy.—Skiggins met a 
friend who had just been down tothe court- 
house to see the stututes of New Jersey. 
How nice it would be to go to see thein hiin- 
selt! Any ‘awyer could show them 
him. Always had a liking for statutes and 
could spend an hour or so very pleasantly 
among them! Came back in about five 
minutes disgusted—all he had seen wass 
shelf full of musty old law books, and the 
clerk of the court “tried to pass them off on 
him as statutes.’’ He knows statutary when 
he sees it, and can’t be fooled that way-! 


The Story of a Great Discovery. 

There appeared, not long since, in the Chicago 
Weekly Inter-Ocean, a remurkable article with the 
above titie, occupying nearly tive columns of that 
ably fournal. It describes very clearly and with great 
particularity the inception, development, and sue- 
cesof' result ofan etturt by a thoroughly educated 
and inteiigent American physician to discover 82 
element, or combination of elements in nature which 
would, without resort to drug-medication, cure disease 
through a restoration of weakened or exhausted nerve 
and lite-forces to their normal condition, The sciea- 
tific aspect of the discovery is sociearly explained in 
the article that both the learned and unlearned caa 
see the basis of facts and legitimate deductions upes 
which to rest. Many of the practical results already 
obtained through the use of this new vitalizing 
substance, and in cases of the most desperate charac- 
ter, where all remedies had failed, and the most skil- 
ful physicians found themselves at fault, are given iu 
the article, and its high value as a health-resterer tes 
tified to by individuals well and honorably Kyow® 
throughout the country, who have in thelr own per 
sons proved its wonderful healing power. 

The paper referred to is written calmly, sa¢ pre 


n 
sents thetwhole subject ina way to arrest attentio 
can rea- 








sun from known facts and natural laws, sud on 
evidence with impartiality. In order togive the ar 
cle a still wider circulation than it obtained throur 
the source in which it first reached the public, 't Be 
been printed in a neat pamphiet, aud will be = 

by STARKEY & PaLEN, 1109 Girard Street, postal 
phia, to any one who will drop them # letter oF 
card, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


——WAR. WAR—— 


WAR on THe wasu-soier. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO BEVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
ST HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


66 
And the POST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being # Labor-eaving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. It is as to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor, 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gare 
ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. It is a cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 
k of ordinary intelligence is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper shiouid insist om 
its used one time CTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 








THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE | JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 


FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING FURNITURE 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the AND WALL-PAPER! 


hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 

HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. ) 
A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 


way of washing clothes, in place of = hard, pr way. | skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLI CE. this w ill not t ickly he 1 eruption: 
ar... a" pga Arig beer ~ pawl in 5 iy di- | ores which Fn Bo tn ho “E Vv EN AP 5 ~ 
ons which are so eas a child could pnderstand them. ? . we sehelewih <b oe 
HOW TO TELL 4. PERSON OF HONOR. SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 


A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send | KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
tor an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. | of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 


Q Pion tof TO = porgpee pox ubafemaet- ngeq | NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
Ways are Scsaaht be thelr pee ag will feel thankful chen their CATE ARTICLE WASH ED WI TH IT, no matter 
attention has been directed to better methods. how quickly it may remove dirt. 


aay” And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -wa 























HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 
tst.—Send ro Cents in Money or Stamps. ‘6 
ad.—Say in her letter she saw the advertisement inthe OS T” 
34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be ued ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 














be followed. 
ey ley Ss Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
Sc) friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for themselves. 


-.@s 
> 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers, 


4 WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE W4ASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should ny Bony Inkewarrr 1nd consequent!y a tea-kettle will answer for 

even a large wash. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter odd it may ecem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 

days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
icate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
GBA RAH 


FIRST.—Dip one ef the articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Boa 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for iron- 

and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
fed up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soup do tls work. 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washbeard, and all the dirt will drop 
out; turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 

will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 

and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any mure Soap,) 
pe see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this, 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use nee | any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 
blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue-water, 
wring them and hang them ous to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single yrece, nv matter how sviled any 
of the pieces may be. 


























: 











Always make the blue-water soapy, and the less blueing the better. The clothes when dry will not srnell of the Soap, but will 
gmell as sweet as new, and will iron the easier, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored preces and colored flannels the same u ay as the other pieces. 

pq@y” The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 
és @ wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces tron much caster. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEAP J4A¢c kK. 





BY WILSUs BENS SOR. 
UST bok! only «penny! tran peta.skip 
ng-ropes, kives, borees, carta, opm, 
° Cait. diiia, clowns, harlequins, } me 
pote; whe will buy 7 wie liuy? Only 
7 nny, the cheapest tuys ever seen, who 
will buy? who will buy” 
Bo spoke Cheap Javan 
There had teen quite an rc te:ment ever 
since the caravan wih* cut green door 
and enniall window witoiar 
nothing of funnel that serve! asa chiumey, 
eaine ints the village drawn ty an awk ward- 
Jooking brown bores, that was now turned 
out & grazv. 
Quite acrowd o 
drew up, dismounted from t 
negsed the | 
and lighting the = 


llected when Cheap Jack 
«sat. anhar- 
ol the green doer, 
+ tyeide, the ainoke be- 


~- sient 


gan vo imue froanthe funnel. 
“He'll set the cart on fire,’ maid one 
boy 


“Nott he,” replied another. 
And then there wasa breathless silence, 
for Cheap Jack emerged frou the door bear- 


ing in his arins toys innamerable ofall de 
ScTigAions. whieh he began ts hang up on 
little benvske iteide until there were aench a 
show of j 4 ngs, that the children feare I 
to take their eves Off Chern lest they shonid 
Vaniah av.‘ for they eould searcely be- 
lieve that it was anvthing but a drearn. 


‘Wur Young Folks. | 


irtain.w say ; 


“Only a pers niv @ penny) said Cheap 
Jack: “every one « aflord 4 penny; I 
Charge jow prices, s thatthe very prorent 
may have acha ot buving. 

“Andtell vour mothers that I've got rib- 
bons, and laces, and pins, and needies, and 
tapes, aniottene at euch surprisingly low 
Charges tiat lan alupwt giving thei 
away 

Tie children lingered until the last toy 
War hunny ut and © meaty Tack beyan to 
Inake preparations fo os dvoner, whien 
Was waning upin « manueepan upon the 
Move 

“Now go home, ny dears,” said Cheap 
Jack, sittngdown onthe steps leading wo 
the green door, with tia plate of savory | 
stew on tiie tian yo home, and see how 


Inany pennies you can bring back wilh you 
after dinner 
Then the children ran away. 

All butone,a bov ina weil-patehed jacket 
Carrying 4 basketon lis arin, 
He strod with wide open 
at the display of toyvs.and se 
Consejos that he waa lett alone. 
Cheap Jack looked at hin. 

“What do you Want to buy 7" 


1 eves staring 


} 
“Nothing,” returned the boy ; “I've got 


no money. 

“Then you bad 
Cheap Jack. 

“Oh, pleanwe let mie look at them,” pleaded 
the lad; ‘Join trying to remember them 
that I inay tell niyv brother.” 


“What's the use of that, if you can't buy | 


biin any.” 

“Please, sir, Joe ean cut all kinds of 
things out of titsof wood —dogs’ hend« and 
cocks and hens, and cats and ratbite, as 
like ascan be; but he's never done any- 
thing else, and iiavieeif le knew all about 
the thinus vou sell, he iisght make 
that people would buy. 

“} know Joe could inake those men that 
dance, if he could only see one. [I'm trying 
to remember it for hii." 

And the boy caine nearer to the caravan, 
and looked more carefully at the little pup- 
peta tnoved by strings. 

Cheap Jack wade no objection, and he 
took one of the puppets in his hand and ex- 


amined it carefully. Then he drow a horse's | 


head out of his pocket. 

“See, thisis some of Joe's work.” 

Cheap Jack looked at it attentively. 

“Tt's not bad,’ he said at last; “TI should 
like to see BOMme more of his work ; perlaps 
I oould do a little business with lino.’ 

Jerry put down his busket, and pazed at 
Cheap Jack. 

“T mean," said the man, “that if he's got 
anything I took # fancy to Tl shouldn't mind 
buving some of his carving.’ 

erry took up bis basket again, he was 
too full of surprise to say anything more 

“I'll feteh some.” 

“Not now," said Cheap Jack, “come at 
seven o'clock to-morrow iorning, it will 
be all quiet then; and, bere, you nay take 
& puppet lo show your brother.” 

ow Jerry got home he did not know. 

“Why,what's the matter?” asked his mo- 
ther; “you're as red as the rising sun, and 
as hot as can be; sit down and tell us what's 
the matter.” 


Joe was too much out of breath te speak | 


at once, but he sat down beside poor pale 
little Joe, and by degrees gave an acount 
of the wonders of Cheap Jack's establishb- 
ment, and of the liking he had 
Joe's carving. 

Joo wun us nuch excited as his brother; 
he began to move about as well as his erip- 
pled limbs would allow, collecting his 
store of carvings and picking out the best of 
the dogs and horses. 


“And this flower,’ sud Jorry, “it is the 
best of all.’’ 
“He wouldn't care for that,” replied 


Joe. 
“Ob, mother, if my fingers can make 
some inmoney we shan't haveto be so very 


poor ; I'll work as hardas 1 can to help 
you.”’ 

“You're a good boy, Joe, and you always 
have been, and you du help me in a quiet 
way. 

“I shoulda't know what to do without 
you.” 


ned quite up | 


better go away,” said | 











“Why, what's this!" aid Jerry, opening 
hie t et & find the puppet torJoe: “why 
I do believe in my ber ‘ve le& the pup 


ie 


And he lifted up a large leather pocket- 
beok, it fell om the table with a chinking 
sound. 

His uwather started forward in dismay. 
“Why. Jerry, it's the man's purse with 


1 in it! 
“Whatever will become of us; pat on 


your capand run beckas Gat a= you can. 


vefore he finds tt out.” 

Jerry pot on his and went as fast ss 
he ovuld, but nt re Cheap Jack had 
foand out hie lous. 

There he was bunting in every place be 
ovuid think of, whilst the children stoud 
waiting with their pennies. 

The village policeman was there ; 

entiewan on horsevack Lad stopped tw 
Eacw what waa the matter. 

“He's been robbed of bis purse; it bad 
one hundred dollars in it, and it's gone! 
He's certain he had it not an hour ago, and 
some one must have taken it. 

“But he's having a last search befure he 
sends after the lad that be thinks has taken 
a” 

At this moment Jerry caine pace up. 

“Why, that’s the lad,” said Cheap ack w 
the pollestnan; ‘seize him! Don't let him 

ot 
. The policernan took Jerry by the 
shoalder. 

“Well, my voung said be, 
‘where's the purse?” 

“Here it is,” said Jerry, pulling it out of 
his pocket. 

“I wok it by mistake, and I've brought it 
back ayain.”’ 

“A likely story,” suid the policeman. 

“Bot I've brought it back,” said Jerry ; 
“it's never been opened.” 

“Take him off t prison, policeman, for a 
young thief as he is,’ said Cheap Jack. 

“Oh, please, sir—please, sir, 
thief, and it's all true about Joe; and he's 
packing up the carvings, and I'll bring 
thein tomorrow.” 

“No, you won't,” returned Cheap Jack 
angrily; “I'll bave nothing more to do 
with you.” 

“Perhaps you will count your money,” 
suggested the gentleman, ‘and see if it is 
all right. 

“The lad's story seeme straightforward 
enough."’ 

Cheap Jack opened the pocket-book. 

“The money's all right,” said he. 

“What aml todo withthe boy?” asked 
the policeman, 

“Nothing,” replied the yentleman. 
“There's nothing in the charge; the boy is 
honest enough.” 

“Thank you sir,’’ said Jerry, gratefully. 
“And may I bring the carvings,” he said 
tlinidly. 

But Cheap Jack answered, ‘‘No, you may 


master,”’ 


| not. 


BOLE | 


taken to | 


Ke off as quick as you can.” 

And Jerry turned away disconsolately, 
and tears wore in his eyes. 

How disappointed Joe would be! 

“The man thinks I'mn a thief, and he 
won't look at your carvings, Joe,” said 
Jerry. 

And he threw himself down on the floor 
beside his brother, sobbing passionately. 

Joe tried to comfort hiin. 

“Never mind, Jerry, you did your best, 
and you're not a thief; every one who 

| knows you knows it. Don’t they mother?”’ 

“Yes, child. 
8O, Inay be Bole One else will look at the 
carvings. 

“I'll take thom to Shenley the next time 
I go, and perhaps soine of the shopkeepers 
will buy them.” 

Just then there was a tap at the door. 
| It was the gentleman who had been inthe 
| crowd, and who, feeling some interest in 

Jerry, had made inquires about him, and 

| followed bim home. 

He looked at pale little Joe, with his large 
eyes and thin delicate hands, 

“Are you the wood-carver?”’ he asked. 

| Atthe sound of his voice Jerry sprang 
up. 

{ “Oh, sir! yes, sir, this is Joe! he carves 

| well enough, but now he won't be able to 
sell any of his dogs and horses."’ 

‘Let me look at thein.”’ 

Jerry drew the box near to the table, and 
set out Joe's productions to the best ad vant- 
yee. 

The gentleman examined then critically, 
whilst Jerry gazed on him witb almost 


tut he fancied he perceived a satisfied 


alan a | 


I'm not a’! 
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Come, Jerry, don’t take on | 
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tomer before you who's taken off the best,” | got it, and so on ; the 


said the mather. 


so far asall we . more 


She did net feel wery friendly towards | is the pity. 


Cheap Jack. 


+B like to see , a while 
= apes” a Cate 


them,” said 

“and I'm giad you've come to think 
right of Jerry, sir.” 

Cheap Jack looked at the assortment. 


well.” “] bo to sell at a of some sort, and 
ell,” said he, yun How mech could hear ‘ems te the person's house three 


t, and I low . 
will you let ine have the lot for?” 
Joe's face fi 


one. } 
“Oh, I don't know. If you would please 


to say what you will give. 


Well,” said the mm, <s give you half 


a dotiar for that lot. ‘tesy but wheat 
they're worth more, but that’s what I 
affard.”’ 

Joe's evesglistened. 

“You inay have them, sir.” 


; 


| 


“And after a while what we'd known 
ite ian ones 
m rin and 
much hilarity rally at Mr. Diavolow 
He had no family, but lots of Dg men 
caine every ev There was «am bling 
swearing! T 


doors off, and Mrs. Chunks, that's avy wife, 

paneer ——— —o ‘Why 
"t over and see Mr. volo 

eae — 


“‘When I 5° he’s out,’ said I. 
“ “Go over in the evening,’ said she. ‘He's 


can in then,and he'll be ashaimed not to Pay you 


if you before his fine company.” 
“And finally, a the orders kept a-comi 


and money didn't, I bt I wonld 
And Cheap Jack _ him the shining over and do as she Fans ” 


piece of money,and 

carvi 
“If In very tortanate with them I'l! call 
said,as 


| again when I'm ruund this way,” he 


he went away. 

“Mother, mother,” eaid Joe, when C 
Jack had departed, “your lame boy won't 
be a burden. 

“Oh! mother, mother,won't I set to work 
to do better now, and if I get on we may 
get to be quite rich.” 


The mother kissed ber boy, saying, “You | 


are the best boy in the whole world, and al- 
ways lave Leen.”’ 

“And it’s turned out quite fortunate that 
rse by mistake; hasn't 
it, dear old Jerry?” and Joe; “and I ought 
to be muuch obliged to you for bearing so 
inany hard words." 

But Jerry ip bis happiness at the manner 


| in which things were turning out had for- 


gotten hisown annoyance. 

And so Joe came tobe a wood-carver, for 
the gentieman did not forget his promise ; 
e not only sold Joe's animals for quite 
a respectable little sum, but he made ar- 
rangements for Joe’s instruction in various 
ways that would enable him to pursue his 
art with advantage. 


to pack away his 





| 
} 
' 
} 
| 


i 


And in time Jerry was able to take part | 


also; he could do uch of the rough work, 
and 80 save Joe's delicate fingers. 

And all this came about through Cheap 
Jack's visit to Littledale. 

So Jerry always said. 

The mother thought that Joe’s talent 
night have developed in any case; and Joe 
used to say— 

“It is owing tomy having such a good 
brother as Jerry.” 

Se 


MR. DIAVOLO. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





stranger toa jolly-looking tradesman, 

who was taking the air at his door on 

a certain fine spring evening, ‘not to be in- 

quisitive, but just to satisfy mysel! about it 

—how did that house yonder get into sucha 
condition ? 

‘It’s a handsome house naturally, as one 


may see. 
“The neighborhood is good. You don’t 
appeur to have had a fire or an earthquake 
here-about; but itis my belief tbat there is 
not a whole pane of glass in that house.”’ 
“You are right,sir,”’ said the resident, 


N= to be inquistive,’’ remarked the 


j 
‘ 





crossing his feet,and looking soleinnly at the | 


stranger. ‘There are sixteen windows in 
that nouse. Each of them had four panes. 
Four times sixteen is sixty-four, and ever 

one of those sixteen windows is smashed, 


and they were a!! smashed at the same mo-. 


inent.”’ 

“Explosion ?"* interrogated the stranger. 

“No,’’ said the resident. 

“Fire?”’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Attack of a mob ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, what the deuce was it ?’’ asked the 
stranger. 

“*W hat the deuce was it,you say?’’ repeat- 
ed the resident. ‘‘Well,as far as I am able, 
I'll tell you what the deuce it was, sir. And 
I fancy I know more about it than any liv- 
ing man, for I lived here, as Ido now, di- 
rectly opposite, when a gentleman named 
Mr. Diavolo hired the house. 

“He wasa very curious-looking gentle- 
man. 


“His hair was dead black, and his eyes 


_ were dead black, but when you looked into 


them you saw just as you see in the ‘fire 
opal’ that Neilson, the jeweller, bas in his 
case in the Strand—two red lights burning; 


look in the face of the examiner, who pres- , not flaines, but smouldering coals, e 


ently said— 

“Hum! hun! ah! Yes, very fair; very 
fair indeed. Who taught yout” 
_ “No one, sir,” brokein Jerry; 
| himself; he's the cleverest little chap with 
| his tingers that ever was, and he's only had 
a knife to do it all with.”’ 

“IT shall take some of the best of your 
| carvings away with me and see what I can 
| do for you. Will you trust me?” 

“T should think so, sir,”’ said Jerry ener- 
getically. 7 


| 
be 
| paintul earnestness, 


“it's all | 


| 


“Joe would let you take them if they | 


were tuade of gold, because it was you who 
spoke up for me, sir.’ 

The gentleman smiled. 

“Well,”’ he said, “I will do my best, and 
| you shall bear from ine again. _ 

He had not been gone long before 

was another tap at the door. 

Jerry opened it, and there, to his surprise, 

stood Cheap Jack. 

“Well,” said Cheap Jack, ‘‘you didn't ex- 
| pect to see ine, I suppose, but I’ve been 
thinking that I-wasa little. hard on you, 
and I've come to see your brother’s work.’’ 

“You're a bit to late; there’s been a cus- 


there 





| deal with us directly. 


rented the house over there, and n to 
My wife said he was 
most gentlemanly. I didn’t like him. 

“It was a nice house when he rented it—a 


| splendid house, a might say—and fur- 


nished very wel 

“The owner was away, and the agent had 
itto let. Mr. Diavolo—that was his name, 
agreed to the rent without murmur, and he 
had a lot of bric-a-brac brought in and Turk- 


| ish rugs and things, and then he began to 


deal with me. 

“Such a customer I hadn't had on my 
books before ; and though I didn’t like him 
why what difference did that make? I was 
polite, he was polite. I gave him good val- 
ue for his money, and he gave me, well, at 





first he did, pood money for my value, he, | 


he, he! And go, you Know how it is, first it 
was cash, and then it was credit, and the 
bills ran up, and we began to say to our- 
selves that they got a little long. And at 
last I didcall with one, and couldn't rere) 
Mr. Diavolo, and called again and he was 
out, and left it, and beard nothing of him 
and met him and mentioned it, and was 
told that in the pressure of business he for- 


| 





“It was Friday evening, I remember,and 
I put on my Sunday clothes to give myseit 
confidence,for you do have more confidence 
somehow in your best clothes. 

“And over the way I went with my bill 
in my pocket, and the lights were blazin 
in ev window, and I heard the soun 
ot laughing and singing, and a fine servant 
open the door, and jest kind of bowed, 
and in I walked, where I'd never been be. 
fore, into the drawing-rooin. 

“There wasa crowd of men there, ai) 
youngand fashiomable, all shining with 
dismond rings and studs, all talking and 
laughing. 

“Some of my champagne was being drunk, 
and they were playing cards on a green 
table, and at the head of it stood Mr. Diav- 
olo, with a little sort of rake in his hand 
and a big pile of inoney before him. 

***Red wins!"’ said he,and began to rake 
up the cash; and at that moment up I slips, 

“‘*Mr. Dievolo,, I said, ‘I know you'll 
excuse me for bringing in my bill. -It is 
bardly worth calling your attention to it; 
but I’ve got a payment to make to-morrow, 
and Ir-—— 

‘**Hallo!’ cried Mr. Diavolo, just there; 
‘it's Chunks! Glad to see you, Chunks! 
Sit down.’ He pointed to aplace at the 
green table. ‘Now, Chunks,’ said he, with 
the reddest coals I had ever seen in his 
Ye, ‘if you want your money, win it. 

lay!” 


“T felt afraid of them, with their black 
eyes, with the fireinthem. I feltas it I 
should besaying bad words next. I was 
gambling, and IT knew it. I was drinking, 
and I hoped Mra. Chunks wouldn't know 
it. 

“J heard ten strike; I heard eleven strike; 
I heard twelve strike. I thought of Mrw. 
Chunks. 

“One struek—two. 
I must get ont. 

‘**T can’t stand this,’ said I ; and I got to 
my legs and tried to look at my watch. 

I’ine oying myself very much, gentle- 
nen,’ , *but 1 must go.”’ 

«Sit down,’ said Mr. Diavolo. 

“Oh, I can't’ said I. ‘Why, bless my 
soul——'] was going tosay, ‘it's morning,’ 
but I didn't finish the sentence. 

“Just as I got those holy words—that I 
never used before out of church, past my 
lips, there was an awful shriek. 

“The lights went out ; the moon sbonein 
at the windows: andI saw each of those 
men, with the fire in their eyes, float up 
into the air, and go smashing out throug 
the glass. 

“There must have been sixty-four of 
thein, for each man took a pane. 

“In the dark I clutched the money before 
me, and flew towards the door. 

“A policeman took me home, I’m_ told. 
Mrs. Chunks and I didn’t talk much that 
night, but next morning I told her the 
story. 

‘**Got my money, an td said I, and 
went to look in my pockets. 

“They were full—crainmed full—but it 
wasn't of money ; only a lot of little bits of 
pasteboard. 

“It was devil's money, and you know 
devil’s money always changes that way. 

“Yes, sir. Ithinkso. Ican’t belp be 
lieving that those beings that flew through 
the windows were imps, and Mr. Diavolo 
Satan himself. 

“You see, I’m told Diavolo is only Italian 
tor him, and there never were such eyes in 
a man’s head. 

‘The landlord now says that he’d warned 
them out that evening,and that they sinash- 
ed his glass in revenge ; and Mrs. Chunks, 
she says 1 was tipsy, and took the paste- 
board things instead of the money ; but the 
neighbors generally have got to calling = 
house ‘The house the demon lived in,’ n¢ 
the landlord can never let it at any price. 

EO oe ae 

Roya Sport.—The “buffalo hunt" 10 
which the two sons of the Prince or Wales 
were indulged at Ceylon recently, ee 
painful absurdity. It was forbidden ¢ 
the two burly boys should run‘any risk © 
injury, so a tame buffalo was turned = 
and after being chased by dogs, was Si) 
down by one of the princes—a most saa o 
piece of butchery. This reminds a Lon 
writer of a bear hunt which occurred ts 
Sweden yearsago. A royal prince had " 
be entertained, and go a bear bunt was = 
up for him. At lastthe animal was es? 
vented. The prince raised his gun © phd 
the bear began to dance. It wasa tame moe 
which bad been bought of Its showman ® 
turned out, 

— ———_—__—>_-° 

WHEN MInp anv Bopy are out of — 
owing to a Disordered Liver, try * ° 


Well, living or dead, 


Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a sure rem 
for all Bilious A ffections, Costiveness, 6 
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Kindness gives birth to kindness. 

When you have nothing to say, say no- 
thing. 

Let another’s shipwreck be your sea- 
mark. 

Duty cannot be plain in two diverging 
paths. 

Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety. 

Better break thy word than do worse in 
keeping it. 

Never reproach a man with the faults of 
his relatives. 

All religion and all ethics are summoned 
up in ‘‘Justice.’’ 

Be a philosopher; but amid all your phi- 
losophy be a man. 

A man’s opinions all change except the 
good one he has of himself. 


A grave, wherever found, preaches a 
short, pithy sermon to the soul. 


Weshould ask not who is the most 
learned, but who is the best learned. 


There are few things more productive of 
evil in domestic life than a bad temper. 


What is becoming is honest, and what- 
ever is honest must always be becoming. 


The irresolute never prosecute their views 
20 long as they have any excuse left for delaying. 


The imprudent man reflects on what he 
has said ; the wise man on what he is going to say. 


It is better to spend one’s time in acquir- 
ing knowledge thau to waste it in parading what one 
has 


To bring forward the bad actions of oth- 
ers to txcuse our own, is like washing ourselves in 
mud, 


Cultivate consideration for the feelings of 
other people, if you would never have your own in- 
jured. 


Judge thyself with a judgment of sin- 
cerity, and thou wilt judge others with a judgment of 
charity. 


One solitary philosopher may be great, 
virtuous and happy in the depth of poverty, but not 
a whole people. 


Persons who speak il] of themselves do so 
mostly as the surest way of prov. ng how modest and 
candid they are. 


Things right in themselvesare more likely 
to be hindered than advanced by an injudicious zeal 
for promoting them. 


Amongst men of the world comfort only 
signifies a great consideration for themselves, and a 
perfect indjfference about others, 


Deceit and falsehood, whatever conven- 
fences they may be for a time promise or produce are, 
in the sui of life, obstacles to happiness. 


Patience is good, but perseverance is bet- 
ter. While the former stands as a stoic under difficul- 
ties, the latter whips them out of the ring. 


Success is the key-note of popular praise. 
The voices that hail yourtriumph may be the very 
ones that discouraged you most when struggling. 


Disorder in a drawing-room is vulgar; in 
an antiquary’s study, not. The black battle stain on 
a soldier's face is uot vulgar, but the dirty face of a 
housemaid is. 


To form a correct judgment concerning 
the tendency of any doctrine, we should rather look 
at the fruit it bears in the disciples than in the tea- 
cher, For he only made it; they are made by it. 


The truly great consider first how they 
are to gain the approbation of God, and secondly, 
that of their own conscience; having done this, they 
would thea willingly conciliate the good opinion of 
their fellgw-men. 


Not only is kindness due to every one, 
but a special kindness is due to every one. Kindness 
is not kindmess unless it be special. {t is in its fit- 
mess, seasonabieness and individual application that 
ite charms consist. 


When we have practiced good actions 
awhile they become easy, and when they become easy 
we begin to takea liking to them, and when they 
please us we do them frequently. Form, then, the 
habit of doing good. 


Never put a false construction on a man’s 
words; itis a sort of treachery. A sentence may 
sometimes be twisted in many ways, and to accuse a 
man of saying what he never intended to say, is a 
mean way of taking advantage. 


The love of display which results in vul- 
gar ostentation is the result of selfishness, of a desire 
to excite the envy of others rather than the wish to 
share benefits with them—an effort to appear great 
without striving to be great in reality. 


How prone we are to impute to others 
motives which they have not; how easily under such 
mistaken we can inflict a terible wound upon a pure 
person's feelings or reputation! We must walk 
> our fellows, and judge as we would be 

u . 


{n the intercourse of social life, it ia by 
Uttle acts of watchful kindness recurring daily and 
hourly—and opportunities of doing kindness, if 
sought for, are forever starting up—it is by words, by 


tones, by gestures, by looks, that affection is won and 
preserved. 


If we disobey the dictates of our con- 
science even im the more trifling particulars, or allow 
ourselves to do what we have some fears may not be 
Quite right, we shall grow more and more sleepy, un- 
Ul the volee of conscience Las Bo longer the power 
tw awaken ug, 

Spare moments are the gold dust of time, 
and Young was writing a true as well as & striking 
line when he thought that ‘Sande made the moun- 


talms, and spare moments made the year.’* Of all the | 


portion of our life, spare moments are the most fruit- 
Tul im geod or evil. 





distressing.’’ ‘‘Madame,’’ said the purveyor of 
brain phosphorus, with becoming dignity, ‘‘with the | 
limited thine at my disposal, and the extreme low 
price of shad, it is impossible for me to favor my pa- 
trons with a cornet yt ligato on every etreet. but I try 

| to make the few strains I attempt acceptable and at- 
tractive to the cultivated ears of the vicinity. If I 





The woman question—At twenty, who; at 
thirty, what; at forty, where is he? 


When a young lady refuses a marriage 
Proposal, it is a case of sicight of hand 


The majority of women are little touched 
by friendship, for it is insipid when they have once 
tasted of love. 


There is a St. Louis man who has not 


laughed iu twenty-six years. He is boarding with his 
mother-in-law. 


The man who says that woman has never 


invented anything, should Meten for a few minutes at 
the key-hole of the sewing society. 


‘‘Woman,’’ says Mrs. Eastman, ‘‘is a 
problem.** So she is; and though a problem we can 
never hope to solve, it is one we shall never be will- 
ing to give up. 

It does aggravate a man to think that 
while his wife isn’t afraid to tackle him, and nearly 
yank his head off, she is madly terrorized by a cow 
thatghe can chase out of the yard at any time. 


Attractive advertisement—An intelligent, 
neat, orderly American woman, who has partially 
lost her voice and speaks in a whisper, desires a situ- 
ation to take care of china and do the light work of a 
family. 

She: ‘‘Why is it that when we were lov- 
ers you always got me a box at the theatre, and cov- 
ered the front with bouquets, but now you buy seats 
in the dress circle ?*' He: ‘‘At that time your fa- 
ther paid for your bonnts.’’ 


A crusty old fellow once asked : *‘What 
is the reason that griffins, dragons and devils are la- 
dies* favorite subjects for embroidery designs ?"’ 
**Ah, because they are continually thinking of their 
husbands, ** was the lady's retort. 


A Brooklyn clergyman informs us, upon 
what appears to be good authority, ‘‘that uine-tenths 
of the redeemed in Heaven will be women.’* After 
this announcement the man who wouldn't set his face 
heavenward isn’t the man we take him for, 


A French photographer residing at Tan- 
giers has just reeeived a most interesting order from 
the Sultan of Morocco to photograph the 364 wives of 
this modern Solomon. The portraits will be con- 
tained in an album, of which alone the Sultan will 
havea key. 


A woman entered a railroad-car at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., carryinga big basket. The conductor 
told her that it must go among the baggage. She re- 
plied that if he took it away, she would hold him 
strictly accountable for the coutents. When he found 
that it held triplet babies only a month old, he ceased 
objection. 


Said the pastor: ‘‘We never used to get 
any money in the contribution box, but lately I have 
arranged to have two or three of our most promi- 
neat men and pretty girls stand in the vestibule while 
the people came in, so they can see who puts the 
money in, and the box is doing quite well."* It 
takes a business man to run a church as well as a cir- 
cus, 


She was such a gushing creature, and so 
unused to metaphor in giving vent to her thoughts 
and feelings. She and Charlie were engaged, and had 
settled right down tomakea serious business of 
courting. One night, when the gas was burning low, 
one of the servants overheard herexclaim: ‘Uh, 
Charlie, I wonder if your moustache feels as nice to 
you as it does to me ?"’ 


An improvement upon the ordinary me- 
thod of elopement has been introduced at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where Mr, Lee Hale and Miss Katie 
Morgan have just circumvented an unwilling father. 
Usually in such cases the chief difficulty is to get to 
the house of the nearest benevolent clergyman, but 
the Chattanooga variation consists in stationing the 
minister on the sidewalk directly opposite the pater- 
nal mansion. 


A woman at Stockton, Cal., believing that 
she was about to die, confessed to her husband that 
she did not love him, but had centred her affections 
ouaneighber. She declared that she could not die 
unforgiven, and so the husband freely forgave her. 
But he granted the favor only in view of her speedy 
death, aud, when she unexpectedly recovered, he be- 
gan a suit for divorce. Her defense is that he con- 
doned her fault by forgiveness, anda peculiar ques- 
tion of law is raised. 


“Tt is no use,’’ exclaims Mr. Fenderson, 
at the family tea-table; ‘‘we must economize. Beef 
and mutton are away up, butter and eggs—everything 
in fact. Meat once a day isall we can afford; and, 
mother, you must give the children some kind of 
cheap sauce to save in butter. We must cut down 
expenses sone way.’’ And Fenderson then lights 
bis fifteen-cent cigar and sallies forth to the billiard- 
room, putting out a matter of two or three dollars in 
the course of the evening. 


Lena Sherman was a reputable girl of 
Iowa, but her lover proved to be a horse-thief, and 
was sentto the penitentiary. His counsel thought 
that a new trial might be obtained by appealing, but 
there wasno money to tneet the expense. So Lena 
stole a horse in a neighboring county, sold it, and de- 
voted the money tothe appeal. The convict gained 
his liberty, but the girl went to prison. Gov. Sher- 
man has just pardoned her. Very foolish girl, and 
an inconsiderate judge, to encourage horse-steal- 
ing. 

A country doctor was sent for to see a la- 
borer who had received a concussion of the brain. He 
told his wife to apply leeches, which she promised to 
send. The next morning he found the man worse 
and delirious, and asked the wife whether she had 
used theleeches. She answered that she had given 
him one; whereat she was told by the indignant doc- 
tor that she had risked her husband's life. The poor 
woman pleaded that she had done her best. ‘‘I cut up 
small, I vinegared and I peppered one; but e said e'd 
rather die than take another.’ 


“If I was in your place,’ said a New 


Haven housewife to a fish-peddier, ‘‘I'd throw away 
that horn or else learn a new tune. It's perfectly 


, 


fail, I make it up on the quality of my shad. Six 


pounds, Scents. Thanks.’ 





The ‘‘Mellow Bugs’’ are a club of colored 
people of Macon, Ga. 

At New York they arrest and punish 
dealers in adulterated butter. 


A blast at Glendon quarry, near Easton, 
threw out 25,000 tons of stone. 


The tax rate in New York is $2.20, which 


is lower than at any time since the war. 


Persons stealing rides op railroads are 
committed to jail for twenty days in Reading. 


The new applicants for admission to West 
Potut Military Academy numbered 157, of whom 104 
passed the examination. 

A Boston man who found a $5 bill in the 
street, and then denied it, paid §17 for the lie and the 
larceny in the police court. 

A “strictly moral circus’’ is advertised in 
thp Kansas papers, which gives ‘‘nine hours of solid 
enjoyment condensed into two. *’ 

Harry Foster, a tight-rope performer aged 
2 years, was killed lately by failing from a rope 
stretched across a street, in Omaha. 

The great seal of Great Britain and Ire. 
land is affixed to yellow wax for English documents, 
red for Scotch, and green for Irish. 

A Liverpool shop-keeper advertises that 
he is able to sell cheaper than his married competi- 
tors, who have to support a wife and children, 

In the recent French municipal elections 
at Marseilles only 12,000 electors out of 66, 000 voted; at 
Toulon, 600 out of 14,000; at Aries, 300 out of 7,000, 

Germany is the greatest of all countries 
for international expositions. An exposition of mu- 
sical instruments is to occur at Berlin next year. 

Missouri hasa new law forbidding the 
manufacture of any imitation of butter, no matter 
whether represented Ww be genuine or not. This will 
close several large oleomargerine factories, 

James Salmon, who recently died in New 
York, worth $1,500,000, bequeathed §600,000 to three 
nephews employed in the coal mines at La Salle, Ill., 
who are said to be ‘‘poor but respectable young 
men.’’ 

The sister of UnderSecretary Burke, who 
was murdered recently in Phanix Park, Dublin, has 
been insane since thatevent. She olts, tearless, at 


the window, aud exclaims at every fovtfall, ‘‘Ho is 
coming.*’ 
A workman in aniron mill in Phenix- 


ville, this State, last week rolled a round, three-quar- 
ter-inch bar of tron 138 feet in length. Thic is 
claimed Ww be theflongest bar of iron of that size ever 
rolled. 


The policemen of Troy, N. Y., were paid 
a few days ago, under the opinion of the city attor- 
ney, in full for thirteen months’ services. It is the 
frst money they h. ve received since their sppoint- 
nent on May 24, 1881. 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the au- 
thoress, says the happiest period of her life was spent 
soon after her marriage, in a lonely cabin In the Wls- 
consin woods, where the wolves vlten came and 
howled about the doors, 


Small jeweled lace pins, matching the 
color and design of the ear-rings, are now used to 
fasten bonnet-strings. The prettiest of these are in 
the form of crescents, arrows, or butterflies, made of 
pearls and tiny diamonds. 


Republican France maintains as many 
embassies (as distinguished from ministries) as im- 
perial and royal Franee lid, aud payer as good sala- 
ries, St. Petersburg, $5,000 (which is more than Eng- 
land pays); London, $40,000 and.a fine house. 


In 1880, 18 young women were gradu- 
ated from aschool of Technology in Boston, Of 
“hese, cight found at once steady cmploymen’ as de- 
signers in print factories, one in pottery works, two 
in an oil-cloth manufactory, and one in a carpet- 
mill. 

U. S. Grant, Jr., has obtained an attach- 
ment against all the property of Henry H. Honore, 
in the State of New York, to force the settlement of 
v claim for, 509 Mr. Honore’s daughter ts young 


Grant's sister-in-law, being the wife of Colonel Fred | 


Grant. 


A noted New York bank robber visited | 


Lioston, last week, and fearing his presence in the “ity 
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HEALTH 18 WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE oF =m, 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


re makes sound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh & your 
bones sound without caries, and your epmplexion 
fair x7" eee Y°S SABSAPARI AN BRE- 


SOL . 
A remedy com of ingredients of extraordina 
medical propert essential to purify, heal, ie 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted -- 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT in 

treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
ne an hig - er ne ny ‘ [——--~y 

a, Ulcers, Sores, Tumo vila, Erysl or t 
Rheum, diseases of ae Cana Kitneva, Bieader 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bow either 
chroule. or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
in the BLOOD which eupplies the waste, and builds 
an re these organs and wasted tissues of the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarsapariilian Resolvent not only ts 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action ot each of the organs. It establishes oon 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 

les the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsaparililan becomes clear,and beautiful. Pim e 
ilotches lack Spots, and Skin Eanptiene re- 
moved; and Ulcers soon cured. reons suf- 
fering trom Scrofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 

ou Fars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have 
cumulated and = spread, either from uncured 
eases or mercury, or from the use of apres > oy 
mate, may rely upon a cure If the Sarsapariiiian is 
continued s sufficient time to make its linpression on 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active prinet ot 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or aix 
timesas much. One Dollar Per tle. 


a wee 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL SURF MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS ~ 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LAKS EXPENDED FOROTHER MED- 
ICILN a OR MEDICAL AT- 


ENDANCE, 
‘ MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEF IS 
IED EXTEKNALLY—OK TAKEN INTER- 
LLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIL 
ROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where —_ or discomfort is ex 

enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthe Wore 
be Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoaretness Bil ® 
Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie loreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Khceumatiem, 
or with IMarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds or Bruises, Chilbie ne, Frost 
Bites, or with #trsins, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
guin, puree regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren ™ 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, ry eer he Biadder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costivenesa, 
Indigestion, Dy spepsta Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangemenw of 
Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing uo mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

BS” Observe the following symptoms resutting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fuluess of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the stomach, Sour Erue- 


"tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 


| or Suffocatin 


| 
| 


might cause the public unnecessary uneasiness, he | 


called on the Chief Inspector and assured him his 
visit to the elty was purely for pleasure, and not on 
business, : 


The Prince of Wales and others are 
actively endeavoring to establish a Koyal College of 
Music in London. The amount already sulsecribed 
exceeds $200,000, and as the institution Ix to be open 
to all comers it is hoped that assistance will be ren- 
dered in the United States. 


Under the Hayes administration, says a 
tea-table gossip, the breakfast hour at the White 
House was 4.30; lunch was at |, and dinner at 6. 
President Garficld had breakfast at 7.8, dinner at -3, 
andteanat7. Nowall the meals are irregular except 
dinner, which is served ats P. M. 


A railroad company bought some land 
adjoining its track at Meriden, Conn., and the -eller 
agreed to nove a house, barn, and shed within a spe- 
ecified time. He failed to do so, 
fastened round the buildings and attached to locomo- 
tives, and in that way the structures were speedily 
dragged off. 


A number of Chinamen have become por. 
trait painters in San Francisco. The ehief merit of 
their work is cheapness. They du not undertake to 
paint from life, butonly make enlarged copies of pho- 
tograplis, in ofls, at@2 each. These pictures usually 
reproduce the blemishes of the original with remark- 
able fick lity, and the eyes are likely Ww bea trifle 
asiant, yet they sell, 


Cables were then | 


A physician was called to the bedside of | 


a young man in Schoharie county, New York, and | 
while he was bending over the bed the unconscious 
patient suddenly drew up his legs, and placing them 
against the doctor's stomach, kicked outand sent the 
doctor fying over chairs and other furniture Ww the 
opposite side of the room Fhe doctor was picked uy 
enconscious, with three ribs broken, and when he 
recovered consciousness the young man was cuid ip 
| death, 


Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs befure the ba 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deticlency of Pers- 
yiration, Yetlowness of the Skin and —_ Pain tn 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
systein of all the above-named disorders, 

Price, 25 Cents er Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named : 

“False and True,"’ 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Serofuin,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 


SOLD BY DRUGUISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stampto RADWAY & CO., No. 88 
Warren Street, New York. 


Sa lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valae of 
Dn. KADWAY'S old established KR. KR. Remepims 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Kelicfa and Piils, Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Hadway’’ is onwhat you buy. 


¥ THE MILD POWER 
a 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

In use twenty years. The moet safe, Pimple. comness. 

feal and efficient medicine known Dr. Hum 

Book on yy ite Cure (166 pp.) also 

Catalogue sent free. amphreys 
Medicine Co., 100 Fulton &., New York 














Established 1963, 
KEYSTONE Giate and Soapstone Works. 


SULIT MANTELS 


Of the latest-and most beautifa! designs, and al! other 
Biate and Boa e Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S&S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 

Office and oom : 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Factory 1211 2 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Sead for Iliustrated Culalague and Price-Liakw 
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4 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
” . Sawesee ai a ENT NEN. |¢ : . OMLY A FEACE, — 
THO mald eee nee we one prepetenter!—0 man. holding a “Presenting the Brie’ Heard Fre a 


single trite. however wiliy in other 
reapects, whiect) eirraid carry te hoi 


as t denumnd that on tue birth ofa 


) 


ar 


Child the father should take to his bed 
while the mwvther attended! ty all tire duties 
Of the hoasetheol! Yet we are wid that 


there are few curt yore wiiely spread 
than tia, attieet~i t-v hiswrical evidence 
Goring nearly L.°9) vears 

Marod Polo foun! tt existing among the 
Chinese in the thirteenth tury, and the 
earne cuttin waae pra tice atnong the 
tvrdern Las; are ag. 

This ateurd cust jveweribed asin 
use sinong the 6 « «in the Wee Indies. 
When a child is born the uvAher goes 
presentiy to tier work ut the tether takes 
& bie harniinock, an Le is v eited as 
though he were scK.and underg <8 4 courme 
ot dieting which would cure of the govt the 
nem repete of a ter: Hi owanvone can 
fam ew long and not dic is periectiv wonder- 
ful. For eix teonti« he «ote neither birds 
por fish lest tue coud suoulid partecipate in 


8 
esafl 


*4.* 


the natural fau.te «ft the aninas on whieh 
the father hw! f«—!. For inatance. If the 
parent were lave ana Jericatiic taste for 
turtle, the chiid would be deal and have 


no bralus. 


The onlv explanation of this nivstery isto 
be found inthe pocture where a great fat 
nore is depieted 4 if Upstairs with the 
baby in ber aries, real eter in the house, 
while the nominal owner i« seen tneekly 
getting hitmelfoutof ty WA “Without 
exagyerating the treatinent wioeh a hus 


band recelves as) mg vUurecl. Ves, save Mr. 


Max Muller, ‘‘at tivese Interesting teriv«is, 
na only from tmotuers ‘ «s'ers 

law, and other female relative it fr 

nurees—in fact, from © int in the 
house—it cannit be detiiel tiat wiile his 
wife inssufering, his immunity frou pain is 
generally remarked ayy on woth jealousanger, 


and if anvthing goes wrong for which it is 


yrmmible to blame hin, he is sure to hear of 
t. If him teootes are « ik his dog is 
barking. if the «traw hes 1 properly 
laid down, doeshe wat eatel, it 

So much for sone of the customs which 
attend tnan’s entrance into tine world, but 
are there tot @erne whiel: follow hin out of 
it quite am fantastic? “Ile t hath the 
ashes of his frien 4S, save Sir ‘Thomas 
Brown, “hath an everlasting treasure," 
Savages who never secu to have thongat of 


incineration have revigiously pre served the 
bones of their friends. a custom 
ainony certain Ainerican Indians of deposit 
ing food in the yraves of theie friends, whieh 
drew forth the quaint remark: "The devil 
tnakes thei bel: tliat thev are to live 
again in a kinwdomwn which he has prepared 
for them, and they must take with therm 
provisions for the journey. 
told by an Indian tims 
violent-tempered old officer died, the poor 
natives placed brandy and cigars upon his 
grave to propitiate his tines. 

And now, leaving old eustoom, we must 
turn to the sun and wioon to wet to the be 


‘There is 


ginning Of strane stories, We imay 
rest cortain that if weecan tind nothing in | 
them it is because we lias not discovered 


the key with which to unlock t reir secret. 

How different do the Giree.« stories appear 
now that we know how they arose. What 
acharin is added to them when we perceive 
that they are swinply a collection of savings 
by which men once tipon atione deseribed 
whatever they saw and heard in countries 
where they lived. We seethe lovely even- 
ing twilight die out the coming 
night, but when the Greeks saw this they 
said the beautiful Murvdice had been stung 
by the serpent of darkness, and that Or- 
yheus was gone to feteh her back from the 
meee of the dead. We seo the light which 
had vanished in the west re-appear in the 
east, but they said burydies was now re- 
turning to the earth. 

Sometiines these myths have been con- 
densed into proverbs, and in thos fori have 
wandercd over the face of the world. The 
well-known proverl, “Many woslip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lp,” 


before 


is butadnedern form 
of a very ancient Greek verse, Which points 
the legend of the Samion king, Anewus, 
He had planted a vinevard, but aseer bad 
warned bis that he would not live to taste 
ita fruit. The wine was inadeand the king 
was raising the firsteuy to his head witha 
mocking laugh of seorn at the propuet, who 
contented hiuisell with saying, “There is 
inuch between tie edse of the cup and the 
lip,’ when work was brought that a wild 
boar was ravaging the royal fields. Anemus 
set down the untasted gollet, seized his 
apear, rushed out, and was killed by the 
aniueal. 

It is wonderful to see how the traces of 
ancient civilization break fortiin transient 
flashes through the darkness of the middle 
agen. 

The connection of the Northern nations, 
from Whoui the English derive their origin, 
with the Orientals is shown in nothing 
more clearly than in the belie! in magic. The 
Gotha came from the neighboriwood of 
Colohia, the region of witcheralt, and the 
country of Medea, #0 famous for hor incan- 
tations. She wus the lady, us everyone 
koows, who cut up her old lather and then 
boiled him—like the boy in the Zulu tale 
whoserved his vrandmotber a similartrick. 
The youth persuaded the old woman to play 
with hii at boiling cach-other. The gaine 
was to begin with bim, a proposal to which 
the old dane readily ussente f, Bat he took 
care to prevent the water from boiling, and 
after having been in the pot for some time, 
he lneisted on the old lady fulfilling her part 
of the bargain. He put herin and put on 
the lid. “Take ine out,”’ she cried, “I aim 
scalded to death.’’ *‘No, indeed, you are 
not,” be replied. -‘If you were scalded to 

you could not say so.”’ 


A glory Was | 
onary that when a! 


s I 
suburdinate position inthe East India 
1) Company's service attempted to de- 
prive himmel’of life by snapping a waded 
pesto! at bis heal. 

Fach time the pistol missed fire. 

A trend entering bis room shortly after- 
ward, Le requested bite te fireit outof the 
window; it then went ofl wibeut any dif 
heuity. 

Satisfied thus that the weapon had been 
duly primed and lowed, the young man 
sprang up exclaiining: 

“Il mast be preserved for something 
great,” and from that moment gave up the 
idea of suicide, which for some time prev- 
jous, had been uppermost in bis — 
That young man aferward became Lord 
Clive. 

Two brothers were on one comasion walk- 
ing tether, when a violent orm of thun- 
der aad lightning overtook birn. 

One wasmrock dead on the Spt; the 
ther was sparel, elise would the name of 
the great reformer Martin Luther, have 
been unknown t mankind. 

hacen, the sculptor, when a tender bor of 
five vears old, fell into the pit of a suap 
boiler, and must have perished, had nat a 
workinan, jus entering the yard, olserved 
the top of bis head. 

When Oliver Cromwell was an infant, a 
monkev snatched him from bis eradie, 
leave d with him from a yarret window, and 
ran along the leads of the house. 

The ut:nowt alarm was excited among the 
intnates and varivus devices were used to 
reseue the child froin the guardianship of 
Los newly-found protector. 


All were unavailing; his would-be res- | 
cuers had lust courage, and were in despair | 


{ ever seeing the baby alive again, when 
the monkey quietly retraced its steps, and 
deposited ite burden safely upon the bed. 
Ona subsequent occasion the waters had 
well-nigh quenched his ijusatiable ambi- 
tion. 

He fell into a deep pond, from drowning 


in which aclergyman named Johnson was 
the s le instruinent of his rescue 
At the siege of Leicester a voung soldier 


about seventeen years of age was drawn out 
for sentinel duty. 

One ot his coinrades was very anxious to 
take his place, 

No objection was made, and this man 
went. 

He was shot dead while on guard. The 
voung man first drawn afterwards becaine 
the author of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

Doddridge,when born, was so weakly an 
infant he was believed to be dead. A nurse 
standing by fancied she saw some signs of 
vitality. Thus, the feeble spark of life was 
saved from being extinguisiied, and an em- 
inent author preserved to the world. 

Join Wesley, when a child, was only just 
preserved fro.ifire. Almost the moment 


| after he was rescued the roof of the house 


where he had been fell in. 

Of Philip Henry asimilar instance is re- 
corded, 

Many years have now elapsed since three 
subalterns might have been seen struggling 
in the water off St. Helena; one of them 
peculiarly helpless. He wassaved to live 
as Arthur Weliesiev, Duke of Wellington. 

The life of John Newton is but the his- 


_ tory of marvellous deliverance. 


Axa youth, he had agreed to accompany 
some friends on board of a man-of-war. He 
arrived too late; the boat in which his 
friends had gone was capsized and all its 
occupants drowned, 


On another oceasion, when tide-surveyor | 


in the port of Liverpool, suine business bad 
detained hitn, to the great surprise of those 
who were in the habit of observing his un- 
deviating punctuality. 


He went out in the boat, as heretofore, to | 
blew up before he | 


inspect a ship, which 
reached her. Had he leftthe shore, a few 
moments sooner, he must have perished 
with the rest 46n board. 

—_— — —> «© ~—— — - 

BREAD. — Horne Tooke says bread is 
“braved wheat” or grain, froin the verb to 
bray or pound in a mortar—the ancient 
way in which flour was made. The word 
bread was spelled differently at different 
times, and thus we have brede, breed, etc. 
Dough, says Horne Tooke, comes froin the 
Anglo-Saxon verb “deaw-ian, to wet or 
moisten, Loaf comes fromthe Anglo-Saxon 
verb “hlif-ean,"’ to raise or lift up. Thus, 


| after the brayed grain has been wetted it | 


becomes dough ; then follows the leaven by 
which it becoines loaf. Leaven is derived 
from the French word “lever,’’ meaning to 
raise, 

a 


Dinner for a tailor—Goose and cabbage. 
—<$<$<—_— 2 —~<_____. 






ers who have not 
yet sent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had better 
do so before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 


Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an | 
linimense sale, and as we understand it isin | 


contemplation to establish agencies for its 


sale all over the United States, our readers | 
of 


whodesire to aid in the introduction 
what is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
the Soap sends for it. 


THose of our read- | 








Carlinville, Il., June 18, °82, 
Efitor Post—Your premiom, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand ai! right. I cannot find tan- 
guage t express my thanks to )ou for the beautiful 
premwiam. I have received many pre wiuims, but yours 


jeade thew all. WIL send some eter — 


————_— 


Girard, Ill, Jane 16, ’82. 
EAttor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Brice.’ is indeed « beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{9:) to please the most fastidious. Many tagnhs. -s 





Fenton, Mich., June 17, '82. 


Etitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride," and think it very beactiful. Hada 
it framed and hung ep two bears after its arrival. It 


wat body. 
a8 wien iasitnn' I. G. Gortow. 





Wells River, Vt., June 18, *82. 
E4ttor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terdar all sound, andam very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainiy ought to bring you many 


subscribers. Am quite proad of it. 
J. F. MCGINNts. 





Pontiac, Il!., June 15, “82. 
EAitwor Saturday Evening Post—The pictore, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** hascometo hand, and in good 
condition. Iam much pleased with it, Indeed. I 
hare shown it tosome of my neighbors, and ther 


Qumme subecribers 6v00. 
J.C. OWEN. 


Chrisman, I)]., June 14, ’82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **Presenting the Bride,** in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. 
my mostsanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do fur you in the way of subscribers. 


M. F. Ricg. 





Battle Lake, Minn., June 18, °82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
| think itisjustsuperb. Expectto get you numerous 


subscribers lu a few days. 
M. O. ALBUTSON,. 





Harbor Creek. Pe., June 18, '82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, andit is even better than you 
claimed itto be. Iwillsee whatlcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 


G. M. GRANT. 


Joliet, Iil., June 16, 82, 
FAitor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘lresenting 
the Bride,** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may louk fur sume subscribe 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
| a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 


wise, with such a paper, and sach a preminm ! 
M. H. D. Lockwoop. 





Castle Fin, June 14, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand. 
C. A. EBY. 








Springfield, Ill., June 17,’82. 

FAltor Saturday Frening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Iam greatly pleased with 
| it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a nuinber of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increaselyour sub- 
| cription list. 


N. K. RAWLINGS. 


Bayton, Wash. Ter., June 15, '82. 
FAitors Post—I received iny premium for The Post, 
Zor which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. 


M. C. CHASTAIN. 


Clayton, Ala., June 15, ’82. 


Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subscribers for you. 





M. A. B. WHITE. 
Parkville, Miss., June 17, ’82. 





ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown It 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and mos! valuable premium they ever saw. 
E. V. STILLMAN, 


Fuselier, La., June 13, 82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 
N. THOMAS. 


Columbia, Ky., June 17, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture | ever saw. 





M. E. SMYTHE. 


Colfax, Va., June 17, ’82. 
FAitor Post—I received ny premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure ald you 


in raleing your subscription list, and I think I can | 


get & great many subscribers fcr you. 
PLLA HALL. 





Centre Belpre, O., June 16, '8? 
Editcr Post—**Presenting the Bride’*’ lelivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuons place 
im our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
AGGIE TURNER, 


was 





It is far ahead of | 





Wil get some | 
| W. Benson‘s Skin Cure.** 


Editor Post—H ceived y pi 7 ite | 
or Past~tave received my pletare, **Presrat | ternal andexternal treatment. Our readers should be 





. wo 
faith in its efficacy, that | will send T 0 Er 


Warmed by the sun and wet by the dow, 
It grew. 


One day, passing the orchard 

The littie peach dawned on the view 

Of Jobany Jones and his sister Sao— 
Them two. 

Up at the peach a club they threw ; 

Down from the stem on which it grew 

Fell the little peach of emerald bee, 
Mon Dieu! 

She took a bite, and John a chew, 

And then the trouble began te brew— 

Trouble the doctor couldn't subdue, 
Too true! 


Under the turf where the daisies grew 


They planted John and his sister Sue, 
And their little souls to the angeis flew. 
Boo-Hoo ! 


Bat what of the peach of emeraid hue, 
Warmed by the sun and wet by the dew! 
Ah, well ; its mission on earth is through, 


Adieu! 
—U. N. Nowa. 


Facetie. 


Biggest thing on ice—The profit. 
At a Scotch pic-nic there is more kilt thay 


wounded. 


“Strike, but hear me!’’ is what the belj 





| said to the tongue. 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Wiil send you | 


Kind words resemble the bald-headed, 


Both can never die. 


Flats are frequently entered by sharps by 


means of false keys. 


According to an arithmetical exchange, 
the proportion this year is about four Liars to one 
trout. 

Does it hurt a dog to pat him over the 
head? Depends on whether you do it with a feather 
or a club. 


It must be terribly aggravating toa shark 
that has just bitten off a man’s leg to Gnd that ft ie 
made of cork. 


‘It has always been my aim in lite to imi- 
tate a good example, *’ as the counterfeiter remarked 
while working on a new set of dies. 


Reaching out after the unreachable and 
intangible is when a man sitsduwn where in mistakes 
confidence he believes a chair to be, 








(From Frank Leslie’s Iiustrated Newepaper.) 





A LADY SAID 


“Those Horrid Pimples! No, I Cannot Ge. 
Please Present My Excuses.” 


Probably two-thirds of the ladies in society and 
homes of our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if it could be 
done without injury, would be the bappiest event of 
their lives. Then she would have instead of a disfig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking, for any one with 
aciear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her fea- 
tures are, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attracteverybody. As itis now, she imagines every 
one sees and talks about ‘*those freckles,’ ‘*those 
horrid pimples, ** and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this is true of either sex. 

To improve this appearance, great risks are taken ; 
arsenic, mercury, ur high-sound fftled named arti- 
cles containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken 
in hopes of getting rid of all these troubles, Im many 
cases, death is the result. No alleviation of the 
burning, heating, itching and inflammation is given. 
All troubled with Eczema (salt rheum, ) Tetters, He- 
mors, Inflammation, Rough Scaly Eruptions of any 
kind, Diseases of the Hair and Sealp, Scrofala, Ul- 
cers, Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body, should know that there is hope for them ins 
sure, perfect and elegant remedy, known as ‘‘Dr. C. 
It makes the skin white, 
soft and sinooth, removes tan and freckles, and is the 
best toilet dressing in the world, It is elegantly put 
up, two bottles in one package, consisting of both ia- 


sure to get this and not some old remedy resuscitated 
on the success of Dr. Benson's and now advertised 
as the *‘The Great Skin Cure.** There is only one,— 
it bears the Doctor's picture and is for sale by sl 
druggists. $1 per package. 





A Sensation 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 
by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery 
and Chamomile PiMs. 

They really do cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Indi- 
gestion, Paralysis and Melancholy... 

Price, 50 cents per box, two for §1, six for em by 
mail, postage free.—Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore. 
Md. Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Whdlessle 
Agent for Dr. GC. W. Benson’s remedics. 
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It is true that the emotions of sorrow and 
joy are closely connected. When you burst your toe 
= a croquet mallet there is always somebody who 


—_ = Francisco jury has awarded a book 
canvasser $150 for being kicked out doors. This is a 
mighty bad precedent. A book agent will only need 
one book to carry under his arm, and « brick iu his 
eoat-tail pocket, and he will make more money than 


by canvassing. 


Is your scalp full of ary, husky scales 
and little pimples? Dr. Benson's Skin Cure will 
cleanse your scalp and remove all scales and tender- 
ness within six days. Try it, for it te the best head- 
dressing ever used. §1 per package, atall druggists. 

Persons with boys in the family should 
haow that the boys have a platform, and that they al- 
ways stand on it. It reads: ‘‘scolding don't hurt; 
whipping don’t last long, kill they dar‘sn't.*’ 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Wells’ 
Health Renewer*’ ia greatest remedy. Druggists, $1. 


Writing on the death of an old and paid- 
up subscriber, the editor of one of our exchanges 
says: ‘Our hands and hearts and the foreman are all 
too full for us to express our tumultuous grief as we 
cheerfully otherwise would.’ 


STINGING irritation, infammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.’’ §1. per bottle. 


A recent visitor to Mark Twain describes 
once more his sluggish speech, every word being de- 
liberately uttered, ‘‘notas though it were weighed 
before delivery, but rather as though it had come a 
great distance and was tired.*’ 


DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 15c, 


“Is there such a thing as luck?’’ asks a 
correspondent. Thereis. For instanee, if you go 
home at two o’clock in the morning, after promising 
to be in early, and find her asleep, and don’t tumble 
over any chairs, that’s luck; but it isn’t to be de- 


pended on. 
rr 


For years it has been the ambition of James T. 
PATT2KSON, the world-renowned organ manufacturer 
of Bridgeport, Conn., to produce at moderate cost an 
instrument that would be regarded by the music-lov- 
ing people of the whole world as unrivaled in style, 
action, tone, quality, and workmanship;his ambition 
is now realized, and he offers to the readers of this 
journal through the announcement appearing in our 
advertising columns an opportunity to purchase a 
Home or Chapel Organ for only $65. Remember, this 
organ is warranted for six years, and will be sent 
you, if desired, upon 15 days’ test trial. The Patter- 
son Organ is just as represented, and will be shipped 
without delay upon receipt of your order. 

ET Oo i ———_— 

@id Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Fnil valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 8&2 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention TUE Post. 

—————>_ 0 ee —— 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, # Sawyer Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
i  —— 


4a” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columms they will 
eonfer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 
Post, 


>~ORGANS* 
.27 8tops,0 SetsReeds, $109.75 
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HANDSOME ( E CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
12: PA vn to 10 well vg Hand Prin ing Rubber Stamps, 
Nature’s ‘Last Secret! 

paper, who appreciates merit, 
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they possess 
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Another Revolution! 
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produced an imitation so marvelously perfect that expert judges 
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We use but pod ry dy earrings 
and each l-karat stone, the stud 2-karats. They are not 
dotiar-sture goods, but are sold in Phiiadeiphia for $5 to $15 each. 

We don’t sell te Brilliante, bat une them ase Pre- 
mium for the Post. We are ambitious to secure the iargest eubserip- 
tiom list im the country ; and we propose to work for it, spend — 
for it. and use every honorable means to attain our vbject. ie 
such expensive juias we lose money on the eyes years os 
scription ; and if we fail to do all we promise and give a premium, 
which does not meet or exoced the expectations of our readers 
our Work is thrown away, aud mext year we can't expect to ind 

& member of the Post ve 

We have studied wt hee bly, and we offer 
our Diamante Bri fant Peedi. confidently belies ing 
that subscribers who receive them will not only help us get others 
but centinue our patrons for many years. The new diamonds 
cost more money and are worth more than any premium ever 
offered before, for every subscriber is really geuing 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


We mean business and can’t afford to misiead or misrepresent. 
"Guy Olor du reps of threw ds for anybody. 
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as paper and premiums prepaid im every case. Nots —If 
the premiums are not as represented in every particular, return 
them at ence, and we wi'' return your money prowpuy. The 
Premiums ma to one address er w anther. 
“TIME E rKiEs ALL THINGS.“— he Pot is net an 
it; it ie the oldest literary and family paper in America, 
now ia ite sixtieth year, and this offer should not be confounded 
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sixteen- — lo elegantly printed, folded, cut, and bound. 
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ee Eerope and America. 
: has Fashion, Neediework, Fircsidle 
Cnet, Answers to Inquirers, fcientific, News, end other depart 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ete. Each volume contains twent; 
eix Serials, from the peos of the best living authors, aod uy wr» ra 
of ive hundred short stories, and furnishes en smount of strict! ly 
Gret-clase reading matter, elike interesting every member of 
the home-circie which can be obtained powhere else at $24 year 
The Post is the cheapest paper im existence, it has never mined 
am fasue, and as to our reliability refer te any beak, cxpress-fiice 
or reputable firm ia Philadel; hia 
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WHEN YOU 


DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 


the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 


If you come 


by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N.J,, 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 


United States, is better than ever. 


Silks, etc. 


We give prices of our entire stock in our new 


Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


who send us address on postal card. 


moncy if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 





Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 
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FASHION CHAT. 





NW materials there is no doult that the 

pearl ot the season, for young girls’ or 
young married ladies Udleties,s voile with 
broche silk flowers, of exquisite freshness 
and delicacy. 

it can be ottained in all 
largely used for evening, wedding, and 
very dremy driving tutettes, In this Last 
came the dress being acompanied by a man- 
telet of woile triuimed with ruches of 
lace. 

A comune fora brilesmaid at a fashion- 
able wedding is of white voile trimmed 
fleecy ruches of tuile.this being fresher and 
younger than lace; the Luis XVI. cormage 
is of pale-pink arimure, with a large seart 
eashof broche pink flowes on white 
ground. 

Por the ceremony the corsage is high at 
the neck, the waistewat being reinoved for 
evening wear, and the s);uare-cut opening 
edged with a wide tulle ruche and « wreath 
of romea. 

Some of the leaders of fashion have been 
wearing toilette onnposed entirely of the 
game inaterial,triiniied with rouleaux of 
plain faiile to inateh the background orone 


colors and 


of the colors of the flowers, as floral tissues 
are princpally use! for these dresses; white 
lace is also inuch used to trirn theme wilettes 


and relieve the 
ination of plain 


whieh are very lady-like, 
eje froin the oonatant com 
and figured materiais. 
The floral tissues also rnake handsome 
Louls XV. habits, and offer great resources 


for renovating rich dresses of faille or satin. 
The flowers oua black background tuake 
exquinite corsages fora liack toilette, and 
are very useful for wearing on a dark day 


when lighter costuines are out of place; 
they will be worn far into the autumn. 

Following upthe idea of economy, the 
scarf panier, with long ends behind, will be 
found very useful, forming e mantelet, 
tunic and drapery in asingie piece, made of 
black Spanish blonde for black or dark toil- 
eties, and ofeream bionde for creamin or 
other pale colors; the addition ofthis searf- 
panier to any toilette of 
changes and diszuises it; and is a charining 
addition to a black silk or satin costume. 

The favorite @olorat present, to be suc. 
ceeded by ficelic, im green; hlack-green, | 
Russian-green, reseda, tuyrtie-yreen,all are | 
worn even by brunettes, though a very | 
sbort time ago green was considered as un- 
becoming color for then; now, however, 
they wear it rather than be out of the fash- 
ion. 

With these green costurnes, hate of green 
straw are worn, Which in some shades can | 
hardly he adinired, unless the color is neu- | 
tralized by the addition of # wreath of roses 
or a plume of pink feathers. 

Fawn shades,closely chequered with blue 
of diflerent degrees of tint, are the most 
prevalent in louisine silksand imake pretty 
graceful toilettes for races, ete., trimmed 
with a sear! and bows of pale-Liue ribbon. 
Plaid woolen fabries are very tashionable 
for visiting dresses, especially for young 
ladies of nineteen or twenty, combined 
with a plain skirt of chequered surah. 

The skirts, either pieated or ylain, are 
edged with a wide pinked-out ruche made 
of the woolen material lined with surah. 

The lovely pekin moires tnust not be 
passed over, for they are extensively used 
in combiuation with plain moire or satin of 
the sare shade, and are of extreme ele- 
gance and beauty. 

They are used either as a habit-tunic with | 
a plain moire skirt orthey forin the skirt 
edged with a ruche, the redingote or cor. | 
gage being of satin or cloth. | 

Of this last deser ption is a beautitul eos. 
tume of myrtie-green satin, pekin moire | 


course completely 


| 


moire | 
edged witha pinked-out ruche of green, | 
lined with old-gold satin. 

The long Poll\nac redingote is of green 
cloth with bands of old-gold satin passing 
from beneath the edge, as in the case of the 
levites, the collar and revers being of pekin 
moire. 

Between the open basques of the redin- 
gote Behind appears the large sash bow of 
satin, the basque turned back with moire 
revers, and the hat inatches with the old- 
gold triinming, being of yellow straw ern- 
broidered with gold and trimmed with gar- | 
iands of leaves made of shaded satin and 
berries and bails of frosted gold. 

Tollettes are rarely inade of only one fa- 
brie, but they generally consist of at least 
two, sufficiently different one from the 
other ; thus we sce dresses of satin and pe- 
kin motre, of faille and velvet or plush, of 
moire and crepe de chine, etc. 

These different materials are often of the 
gaine shade, but separate colors are some- 





| shape as the dress collar. 


| made of plaited cambric, or 


| will ually accepta 


times combined, eutere betag chosen that 
blend or contrast well, such ss a lovely 
mixtoreof royal-biuve satis and moire im- 
itating moonlight, the beautifel clair de 
lune shade, which i one of that class of 
lovely non~tesrript colors ww which the pew 
nacre tint belongs, prodeaced by cruss 
threads of different colored silks. 

In thas toilette the skirt ts of rmoire edged 
with s large double ruche of* dark-bive 
eatin lined with very pale-blue satin. 

The corsage is of satin with points term- 
inating with loops of pale-blue ribbon, the 
puffed satin paniers joined behind beneath 
the pafied back drapery. 

This magnificent toilette worn for drives 
and visits is completed br acapote of ganz- 
ed blue satin embroidered with clair de 
lune beads, and trimmed with shaded 
feathers of dark-blue, pale-blue, moonlight 
and pale-gold. 

These costumes of two or more colors are 
only worn by those ladies who possess a 
large number of dresses, walking, visiting. 
or driving tollettes being generally of one 
sade; some are exquisite, in two diferent 
materials yet matching perfectly,ail the de- 
tails of the toflette being strictly in harmony 
with the dregs itselt. 

One beautiful costume is of violet satin 
and velvet, the plain skirt being of velvet 
edged with the usual large ruche of satin, 
the velvet corsage having satin paniers e:n- 
brvidered with violets in relief; the capote 
to accompany the costume is totally covered 
with violets, the strings being of satin, a 
manola of point d’Alencon forming a kind 
of mantilla over the flowers, and the sun- 
shade isof satin embroidered like the 
paniers. 

Lace ‘sin such general request that the 
supply is hardly equal to the demand, lace 
being worn on every outside garment, on 
dresses and on hats. 

Ladies of fashion are not content with the 
lovely laces with which they are familiar, 
point d'Alencon, Honiton, Valenciennes, 
Chantilly, ete., but they must have histori- 
ca) laces to match their antique costumes, 
and the historical cities throughout Europe, 
especially in Italy, have been thoroughly 
searched to find any scraps of ancient Ven- 
etian or Geneva point which have been 
worn by the kings and nobility of a by- 
gone age, by the enterprising agents of our 


| principe! lace houses. 


Besides these ancient laces, very beauti- 


| ful,but it must be confessed very expensive 


laces are worn, of which the value, though 


not enhanced by age or by forming part of | 


the wardrobe of some grandee is great, be- 
ing almost equal w old lace in elegance and 


| beauty. 


A new style of lace is introduced this sea- 


| 80n for which a great success is anticipated ; 


Florence lace, in spite of its beauty, is but 
little known, the designs resemble the pat- 
terns worked in cross-stitch upon  table- 


cloths and napkins. 


It is a very light lace and is extensively 
used for flounces on petticoats and dresses, 
and to make draperies, fichus, and mantil- 
las. 

Very elegantand rich are the newest 
models of lingerie, whether in caps, fichus, 
collars, pettiovats, or matiness, especiillv 
these last, ladies of fasion having seemingly 
entered into a competition as to who shall 
wear the richest, most attractive, or cog urt- 
tish lingeri. 

Lovely matinees are inade of light col- 
ored voile or surab with lace trimmings. 

Very pretty collars are made to be worn 


outside the high drees collars instead of in- | 


side, as hitherto. They are of the same 
They are made 


of inechanical embroidery over cclored silk 


| or of Venetian point lace, also over a col- 


ored under collar. 

They are fastened in front by a bow of 
ribbon to match the lining. Soine are also 
even plain 
linen. 

In this case they are not lined, but they 
have a front bow allthe saine. The cuif 
must al ways match the collar. 

Fichus are immense, when worn, espe- 
cially in the front, where they take the di- 
mensions of shawls, with the ends puffed 


up. 





Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLEWORK. 

HE following useful hints on needle- 
work are given in answer to many in- 
uiries IT have wae A received, and now 
le to all the readers 

of the “Fireside Chat.”’ 
Desiree.—Plush is not a good ground for 
very fine silk embroidery ; if you wish to 


make the bell-pulls of plusb you can use | 


one of the designs given in this number 
worked with crewel silk, or a much simpier 
design of an open scroll pattern worked 
with coarse silk. Dull blue and old-gold 
will be good colors on a back-ground of red 
plush. 


M. B.—Yes, moire silk is an excellent 


| material for embroidered giove and band- 
kerchief 


| 
| 


lined with silk or satin slightly — and © 


perfumed, and edged with lace, 
of ribbun. 


P. C. C.—Makethe chair-beck of four 


sjuares of etamine, or ecru canvas muslin, 
and embroider each width a design worked 
in colored outtons in several colors,and you 
can chuose a scroll design that can be work- 
ed in different stitches, crewel, Carning, 
cruss-barred, ete., outlining the design with 
the darkest suade. Put guipure insertion 
between the aquares and guipure edging 
round the chair-back. 

Mary—Your large qnantity of spare wool 
over froin odds and ends of work, can be 
utilized for charitable pu Tie the 
ends of the pieces of wool together, mixing 
the colors as inuch as possible,and roll them 
into balls. The sailor knots should be tied 
firinly, and the ends closely cut, in which 
case they scarcely show the join. Then 
takeasecond ball of ordinary wool, or 
thread, and knit the two together, wi 
wooden or bone needles, in brioche stitch, 


for petticoats, or, if the wool is fine, for un- | 


der-vests. This work makes, too, quite a 
pretty covering for berceaunettes and per- 
anbulators when knitted in stripes, and 
joined together with crochet insertion. 

Two Sisters.—Handkerchief and glove 
sachets are al ways acceptable presents, but 
asso many of these are made it is often dif- 
ficult to find anew design. One that is 
really very pretty is worked on white cash- 
mere, with a bouquet in the centre in pat- 
ural @lors, surrounded by aborder in 
point Russe, and is made up with a triple 
ruche of white silk, tied with bows of satin 
and lined with quilted surab satin, per- 
furned of course. The embroidery is work- 
ed with tiloselle silk and the sachet is not 
very expensive to inake up. 

Clergyman's Daughter.—A pretty work- 
basket is made of wicker-work inthe shape 
of a Waste-paper basket, lined with olive- 
green cashmere,and finished at the top with 
a bag of the saine inaterial, drawn in with 
ribbon. 

Round the baskét is a valance worked on 
Java canvas, with cerise silk,.and the can- 
vas is lined with satinette of the same color 
and edged with silk fringe to match. Each 


scallop of the valance is finished off with a 


cerise silk tassel. Thisisa very convren- 
ient shape for your purpose, and will holda 
quantity of work cut out and neatly folded 
together. Can you not persuade your girl 
friends to give you one afternoon each week 
to help vou with the work? Girls of four- 
teen or fifteen are generally very willing to 
be made useful in this manner. 

Buttercups.—There is absolutely no sale 
for the kinds of work you mention, and if 

you wish to make your work remunerative 
you inust learn every new variety of need |e- 
work asit arises, or abide by plain sewiny, 
for which you can obtain orders from your 
friencs. 

It is a great mistake to continue doing 
for which there is po demand; you will 
siinply have an accumulation of valueless 
faney work that you will be quite unable to 
get rid of, and that will simply be a loss of 
the money spent on the materials, and of 
tiine which might have been inore profita- 
bly employed. Whatever new work you 
_ intend to adopt, see that you learn it tho 

roughly; good werk can almost always be 
pe pm of, but do not follow the common 
and very mistaken plan of charging your 
friends fancy prices; they will soon grow 
tired of this, and yourorders will fall off. 
Be content with ordinary shop prices, and 
reineimber that you have none of she ex- 
penses of a shop. 

Raby.—For carrying shawls, waterproof 
cloaks,and all the nuimerous wraps required 
when travelling on the continent, a large 


bay in the shape of a sachet is most useful | 


and inexpensive. Take a piece of grey 

linen color, 244 yards long and 27 _ inches 

broad; bind it all round with braid, doub- 
| ling in the two ends to form pockets about 
| 18 inchesindepth. Sew together at the 

edges, as inasachet; an ordinary leather 
| Strap isthe only fastening required. You 
will find it a great convenience to have all 
your wraps kept together in this way free 
froin dust and dainp. , 

M. C.—There is no real difficulty in knit- 
ting the heel of a stocking, as you will find 
| if you follow closely these instructions: 
When the stocking is of sufficient 
divide the stitches on tothree of the knit- 
ting needles. Put one half of the stocking 
on one needle, with the searn-stitch in the 
| centre, and divide the other half equally on 
other two needles. For instance, if there 

be sixty-one stitches on the round, place fif- 


, teen on each side of the seain-stitch—in al] | 


thirty-one on one needle, and fifteen upon 
each: of the other two; these are left till the 
heel is done. Knit the heel backwards and 
forwards, one plain and one purl row alter- 
nately, keeping the seam-stitch, and slip- 
ping the first stitch of every row. Workin 
this way until asufficient length is done, 
which will depend on the sizeof the stock- 
ing. For the top, or decreased of the 
heel, knit to four stitches beyond the seam- 
stitch, knit two together, knit one; turn, 
and work backwards ; purl until you get to 
four beyond the seain-stitch, purl two to- 
| gether, purl one,turn. Knit until j.u 
come to the stitchin the 





previous row 
where you turned ; you wil! easily know it 
by the little opening that was formed by 
the turning ; knit two together, knit one, 
then turn. Purl the next row, always re- 
membering to puritwo together at the 
opening, and so on until you have gradual- 
ly worked off the stitches. Then pick up 


© stitches on this side of the heel; knit | 
round to the other side, and pick up the | 


sitches there, continue knitting the foot. 


length, | 











| W.H.G., (Pensacoia, Fis.)—Youcanad, 
dress the agency ip Usis city. 

| RK. 8. J., (Washington, D. C.)— 

the Great, of Prussia, and the 

Hauter, only slept Ave hours fa end 
Uraied actor, sumectimecs slept 1 

| Cemeively. ad Went} ~(our hours sue, 


| WALTER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—1. Ther 
is no difference In the days of the week ip Teepect te 
| being lucky and unlacky. Get married on the ar of 
| the week that best sulis the convenience Of yourseir 
and bride. 2 Walter means a conqueror; Sarah, « 
| princess, 


Sister, (Baltimore, Md.)—Uniess the 
lady isa very strong advocate of women’s, the name 
ou the card should be Mrs. Charlies M. B. This is the 
nsual custom, and It ls a very sensible one, as it serves 
to identify the owner of the card better than her ow, 
Bame would. 


G.W., (Philadel phia,Pa.)—Josiah Wedge. 


wood, the famous English potter, found his 
patroness in Queen Charlotte, the wife of George 


th II1., and in ber honor, and by her expressed permis. 


sion, be called bis celebrated cream-colored 

**Qaeensware.’’ That is the derivation of ‘‘Queens. 

ware."’ 

| Warts, (Trenton, N. J.)—You are no 

' too old to learn to speak the language, but you cannot 
very well learn to do so without a teacher. You ean 
learn to read it from text books. There are dozens of 
elementary books on the German the 
names of which you can learn on inquiry at tho book. 
eeliers. 

GovuaeHa, (Port Norris, N. J.)—The mothers 
of Enoch and Enos were the wives of Cain and Seth, 
the sons of Adamand Eve. Their names are not mep- 
tioned inthe Bible, From the nature of the case we 
infer that they were of the family of Adam and Eve, 
and the exceptional circamstances in which they were 
placed made a marriage proper, which afterwards 
was forbidden. 


H. B. M., (Lancaster, Pa.)—Hobbism is 
the name given to the principles of Thomas Hobbes 
noted English philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He belicved in an absolute monarchy, to whieh 
should be given supreme control over everything 
connected with law, morals, and religion. Some of 
his disciples assumed that his doctrines taught thats 
monarch’s opinion ts the test of true religion andtrue 
morality. The monarchs and thelr partisans especi- 
ally maintained this view, but the liberals denied that 
Hobbes could be truthfully charged with having 
taught sucha doctrine. Mawy of the clergy opposed 
the duetrine on the ground that the Church and her 
ministers could alone decide upon retigious and moral 
questions. The doctrine has become obsolete in all 
free countries. 

Z. Z. Z., (Philadelphia, Pa.) writes: “T 
have been acquainted with a young lady for about 
two years. Lloveher, and 1 think she loves me, 1 
am cighteen years of age, she is sixteen. Do you 
think we are too youny tu form an engagement—alse 


are we cid enough to lhave a correspondence carried 
on i letters #’* The feuregulag is rather a responsl- 
ble question for us to answer, There can be no harm 


in the clo-e fruend-hip at the age, but it is rather too. 
young tolorim a serieus engagement. We presume 
you have tue conseutof the young lady's parents to 
yourvisiisi:ioso, the number of visits you pay ins 
week Is iuimateriol. Condueted with propriety, the 
acquaintance of a respectable young lady ts of advan- 
tage toa young man, and contributes to the forma- 
tion of 2 steadiness of character that bears good fruit 
inthe future. 2. You are much above the average 
height fur your age. & Consult a medical man, 4 
You: writing is bol 1 and legible and good enough for 
any colmmercial purpose. 5. Let mature have her 
way, and your moustache will come in time. 5. The 
young lady first. 

TimoTny T,, (Scott, Tenn.)—To say that 
the Frence in modern times set up the idol of a woman 
and worshipped her, ls not strictiy true. The Goddess 
of Reason of the Revolrtion was a personification of 
those Intellectual powers which distinguish maa 
from the restof the animal creation. These humaa 
powers were defied in 1798 by the French Revolution- 
ists, amd substituted as an object of worship for the 
Divine Beings of the Christian faith. It was decreed 
that the Church of xotre Dame, im Paris, should be 
converted into a Temple of Reason; and a festival 
was instituted forthe first day of each ten days, to 
supersede tue religious ceremonies of Sunday. The 
' first festival of the kind was held with great pomp on 
the th of November, 1798. An exceedingly 
beautiful woman represented the Goddess of Reason. 
| She waselegantly attired, and her head was covered 

with the cap of liberty. She sat upom an antique 
' seat, entwined with ivy, and borne by four citizens. 
| Lovely young girls, dressed in white and crowned 
with roses, preceded and followed her. The services 
of the occasion consisted of speeches, processions and 
| patriotic hymn:, Parts is reported to have goue wild 

over the affair, and those who initiated the ‘‘reign of 

reason, ’* as it was called, imagined that they had er 
| tablished a new order of things which would last for- 
| ever. But the enthusiasm soon died out, and after * 
while the Church of Notre Dame went back Into the 
control of its owners, and was again used for the re 
ligious purposes for which it was bu 4 


F. D. P., (Sedalia, Mo.)—“In which cea. 
tury,’’ asks this correspondent, ‘‘id the people oe 
to the greatest age—in the fifteenth or the nineteent® 
This is to be applied to the whole world.’* Why, tb 
nineteenth, to be sure. Take England, for instance, 
our mother country. Notwithstanding their 
work, they have increased the benefits of life # 
much, that man lives on the average at least ten yee 
longer than be did four hundred years ago. Even 
Henry the Eighth’s time people grew old nn 
eaten up by scurvy, bad drainage, cold, and skin f 
eases. The kings died of anxiety when not killed; 
the noblemen dropped off, on the sea ‘Told or , onan 
of battle; the scholars, a prey to an ignorant gor 
ment, perishedthrough superstition andifear. 
was very old for his time in Jawes L —_—- 
slain. Age, with his icy finger, early touche Queen 
Elizabeth; her opponent, Mary, Queen 
old and grey at forty. Shakspeare drop 
two. And while the leaders died, the ae 
died of rot, fevers, black neath, ands» tdousal - 4 
maladies. Bad food made thew yellow, ag ad 
ment made them black. Such were the ~~ Pa 
times, as they are frequently cated. W eee 
sider that few people could afford wholesome aa -A 
bread or meat, or proper clothing, that glass 





ry & 
very common, drainage unknown, cooks s art, well 
‘ > *hemicas ° 
ism, uotan art, (itought to be @ ¢ ’ a iet, 9 


understood, ) and that clever doctors did not malts 
may well believe that which statistics prov 0 oe 
that in 1966 men and women live on 3” rite 

| at least seven years longer than they did in 







